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LIVELY TURTLE. 


I HAVE a comfortable property. What J 


spend, I spend upon myself ; and what I don’t | 


spend I save. Those are my principles. 
am warmly attached to my principles, and 
stick to them on all occasions. 

I am not, as some people have represented, 
amean man. I never denied myself anything 
that I thought I should like to have. 
have said to myself “Snoapy ”—that is my 
name—“ you will get those peaches cheaper 
if you wait till next week ;” 


I 


| 
or, I may have 


said to myself, “Snoady, you will get that | 


wine for nothing, if you wait till you are 


asked out to dine ;” but I never deny myself 


anything. If I can’t get what I want with- 
out buying it, and paying its price for it, I do 
buy it and pay its price for it. I have an 
appetite bestowed upon me ; and, if I baulked 
it, [ should consider that I was flying i in the 
face of Providence. 

I have no near relation but a brother. If 
he wants anything of me, he don’t get it. All 
men are my brothers; and I see no reason 
why I should make his, an exceptional case. 

I live at a cathedral town where there is 
an old corporation. I am not in the Church, 


but it may be that I hold a little place of| 


some sort. Never mind. It may be profitable. 
Perhaps yes, perhaps no. It may, or it may 
not, be a sinecure. I don’t choose to say. 
I never 7 my brother on these sub- 
jects, and I consider all men my brothers. 
The Negro is a man and a brother—should 
I hold myself accountable for my position 
in life, to him? Certainly not. 

I often run up to London, I like London. 
The way I look at it, is this. London is not 
a cheap place, but, on the whole, you can get 
more of the real thing for your money there 
—I mean the best thing, whatever it is—than 
you can get in most places. Therefore, I say 
to the man who has got the money, and wants 
the thing, “Go to London for it, and treat 
yourself,’ 

When J go, I do it in this manner. I go to 
Mrs. Skim’s Private Hotel and Commercial 
Lodging House, near Aldersgate Street, City, 
(it is advertised in “ Bradshaw’ 8 Railway 
Guide,” where I first found it), and there I 
pay, “ “for bed and breakfast, with meat, two 


I may | 1? 





Now, I have made a calculation, and I am 
satisfied that Mrs. Skim cannot possibly make 
;much profit out of me. In fact, if all her 
patrons were like me, my opinion is, the 
woman would be in the Gazette next month. 

Why do I go to Mrs. Skim’s when I could 
go to the Clarendon, you may ask? Let us 
argue that point. If I went to the Clarendon 
I could get nothing in bed but sleep ; could 
No. Now, sleep at the Clarendon is an 
expensive article ; whereas sleep, at Mrs. 
Skim’s, is decidedly cheap. I have madea 
calculation, and I don’t hesitate to say, all 
things considered, that it’s cheap. Is it an 
inferior article, as compared with the Cla- 
rendon sleep, or is it of the same quality? I 
am a heavy sleeper, and it is of the same 
quality. Then why should I go to the 
Clarendon ? 

But as to breakfast ? you may say.—Very 
well. <As to breakfast. I could get a variety 
of delicacies for breakfast at the Clarendon, 
that are out of the question at Mrs. Skim’s, 
Granted. But I don’t want to have them! 
My opinion is, that we are not entirely 
animal and sensual. Man has an intellect 
bestowed upon him. If he clogs that intellect 
by too cal a breakfast, how can he properly 
exert that intellect in meditation, during the 
day, upon his dinner? That’s the point. 
We are not to enchain the soul. We are to 
let it soar. It is expected of us. 

At Mrs. Skim’s, I get enough for breakfast 
(there is no limitation to the bread and 
butter, though there is to the meat) and not 
too much. I have all my faculties about me, 
to concentrate upon the object I have men- 
tioned, and I can say to myself besides, 
“Snoady, you have saved six, eight, ten, 
fifteen, shillings, already to-day. If there is 
anything you fancy for your dinner, have it. 
Snoady, you have earned your rew ard,” 

My objection to London, is, that it is the 
head-quarters of the worst radical sentiments 
that are broached in England. I consider 
that it has a great many dangerous people in 
it. I consider the present publication (if it’s 
“ Household Words”) very dangerous, and I 
write this with the view of neutralising some 
of its bad effects. My political creed is, let 
us be comfortable. We are all very com- 
fortable as we are—J am very comfortable as 


and ninepence per day, including servants.” | I am—leave us alone ! 
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All mankind are my brothers, and L don't 
think it Christian—if you come to that—to 
tell my brother that he is ignorant, or de- 
ori rded, or dirty, or anything of the kind. I 
think it’s abusive, and low. You meet me | 
with the observation that I am required to 
love my brother. I reply, “1 I am 
sure Iam always willing to say to my brother, 
“My good fellow, I love you very much ; ; go 
along with you; keep to your own road ; 
leave me to mine ; whatever right ; 

whatever n’ a wrong; don’t make a dis- 
turbance!’ 


” 
do. 


is, is 
is 


Jt seems to me, that this is at once 


the whole duty of man, and the only tempe ax | 


to go to dinner in. 
Going to dinner in this temper in the City 


of London, one d: ry not long ago, after a bed at | 
| 
Mrs. Skim’s, with meat-breakfast and servants | 


included, I was reminded of the observation 
which, if my memory does not deceive me, was 
formerly made by somebody onsome occasion, 
that man may learn wisdom from the lower 
animals. It isa beautiful fact, in my opinion, 
that creat wisdom is to be learnt from that 
not le. animal the Turtle. 

I had made up my mind, in the course of 
the day I speak of, to have a Turtle dinner. 
I mean a dinner mainly composed of Turtle, 


Just a comfortable tureen of soup, with a pint | 
ay} 


ang solid to follow, 1 
I like a tender juicy 
say to myself when [ 

you have done right.” 
When I make up my mind to have 

delicacy, expense is no consideration. 
question resolves itself, then, into a question 
of the very best. 
who is a Member of 


of punch ; and nothiz vat 
tender juicy steak. 
steak. I generally 
order one, “ Snoz ady, 
a 


the Common Council, 


and with that friend I held the following | 


conversation. 

Said I to him, 
Turtle is where ?” 

Says he, “If you wanta basin for lunch, 
my opinion is, you can’t do better than drop 
into Birch’s.” 

Said I, “ Mr. Groggles, I thought you had 
known me better, than to sup pose me capable 
of a basin. My intention to dine. 
tureen.” 

Says Mr. Groggles, without a moment’s 
consideration, and in a determined voice. 
“ Right opposite the India House, Leadenhall 
Street.” 

We parted. 


“Mr. Groggles, the 


18 


not 


My mind was 
during the day, and at six in the afternoon I 


repaired to the house of Mr. Groggles’s 
recommendation. At the end of the passage, 
leading from the street into the coffee-room, I 
observed a vast and solid ¢ hest, in which I} 
then supposed that a Turtle of unusual size 

might be deposited. But, the correspondence 
between its Balk : and that of the ch: irge made 
for my dinner, afterwards satisfied me that 
it must be the till of the establishment. 

I stated to the waiter what had brought me 
there, und I mentioned Mr. Grogzles’s name. 
He feelingly repeated after me, “ A tureen of 


The | 


I went to a friend of mine | 


best 


A| 


inactive. | 
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| Conducted by 


| Turtle. 


on a tender juicy steak.” His 
manner, added to the manner of Mr. Groggles 
in the morning, satisfied me that all was well. 
The atmosphere of the coftee-room was odori- 
|ferous with Turtle, and the steams of thou- 
\sands of gallons, consumed within its walls, 
| hung, in savoury grease, upon their surface, 
I could have inscribed my name with a pen- 
knife, if I had been so disposed, in the essence 
of innumerable Turtles. I preferred to fall 
into a hungry reverie, brought on by the warm 
breath of the place, and to ‘think of the West 
Indies and the Island of Ascension. 
My dinner came—and went. I will draw 
a veil over the meal, I will put the cover on 
the empty tureen, and mine say that it was 
wonde rful—and that I paid for it. 
I sat meditating, when all was over, on the 
imperfect nature of our present existence, in 
|which we can eat only for a limited time, 
| when the waiter roused me with these words. 
Said he to me, as he brushed the crumbs off 
the table, “Would you like to see the Tt 
Sir?” 
“To see what 
(calmly) to hin. 
“The tanks of 
| to me. 
Tanks of Turtle! Good Gracious! “ Y 
The waiter lighted a candle, and conducted 
me down stairs to a range of vaulted apart- 
ments, cleanly whitewashed and illuminated 
| with gas, where I saw a sight of the most 
|astonishing and gratifying description, illus- 
trative of the greatness of my native country. 
Snoady,” was my first observation to 
self, “Rule Britannia, Britannia rules 
| waves !° 
There were two or three hundred Turtle in 
|the vaulted apartments—all we Some in 
tanks, and some taking the air in long dry 
| walks littered down with straw. “They were 
lof all sizes ; many of them enormous. Some 
of the enormous ones had entangled them- 
| selves with the smaller ones, and pushed and 
squeezed themselves into corners, with their 
fins over water-pipes, and their heads down- 
wards, where they were apoplectically 
|strugsling and splashing, apparently in the 
j\last extremity. Others were’ calm at the 
| bottom of the tanks; others languidly rising 
to the surface. The Turtle in the walks 
littered down with straw, were calm and 
motionless. it was a thrilling sight. [admire 
such a sight. It rouses my imagination. If 
| you wish to try its effect on yours, make a 
call right opposite the India House any day 
| you please—diie—pay—and ask to be taken 
below. 
Two athletic young men, without coats, and 
with the sleeves of their shirts tucked up to 
|the shoulders, were in attendance on these 
One of them, wrestling with 


irtle, 


waiter?” said I 


Turtle, 
said he 


Turtle below, Sir,” 


” 
es! 





my- 


the 


noble animals. 
the most enormous Turtle in company, and 
dragging him up to the edge of the tank, for 
me to look at, presented an idea to me which 


‘I never had before. I ought to observe that 
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I like an idea. I say, when I get a new one, | cussion. 


“ Snoady, book that !” 
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One eloquent speaker objected to the 


| French as wearing wooden shoes ; and a friend 


My idea, on the present occasion, was,—Mr. | of his reminded him of another objection to 


Groggles ! 
but Mr. Groggles. It was the dead image of 
Mr. Groggles. He was dragged up to con- 
front me, with his waistcoat—if 1 may be} 
allowed the expression—towards me ; and it | 
was identically the waistcoat of Mr. 


It was not a Turtle that I saw, | that foreign people, namely, 


Groggles. | ; 
It was the same shape, very nearly the same | eight hundred and fifty! 


that they eat 
[ had feared, for many [ am 
sorry to say, that these wheleocnse principles 
were gone out. How delightful to find them 
istill remaining among the great men of the 
City of London, in the year one: thousand 
It made me think 


frogs. rears, 


solour, only wanted a gold watch-chain and) of the Lively Turtle. 


a bunch of seals, to BE the waistcoat of Mr. | 
There was what I should call a} 
bursting expression about him in general, | 


Groggles. 


which was accurately the expression “of Mr. | 
Groggles. I had never closely observed : 

Turtle’s throat before. 
cravat, I found to be precisely those of Mr. 
Groggles’s eravat. Even the intelligent eye 
—I mean to say, intelligent enough for a 
person of correct principles, and not 
dangerously so—was the eye of Mr. Groggles. 

When the athletic young man let him go, ‘and, 
with a roll of his head, he flopped ‘heavily 
down into the tank, it was exactly the manner 
of Mr. Groggles as I have seen him ooze away 


into his seat, after opposing a sanitary motion | of blood to the head that night. 


in the Court of Common Council ! 

“Snoady,” I couldn’t help saying to myself, 
“vou have done it. You have got an idea 
Snoady, in which a great prince iple i is involved. | 
I congratulate you ! I followed the young 


man, who dragged up several Turtle to thie | 


brinks of the various tanks. I found them | 
all the same—all varieties of Mr. Groggles—all | 


extraordinarily like the gentlemen w ho usually | 


eat them. “Now, Snoady,” was my next 
nate “what do you deduce from this ?” 
eae” 
confusion to those Radicals and other Re- 
volutionists who talk about improvement. 
Sir,” said I, “what I deduce from this, is, 


that there isn’t this resemblance between the | 


Turtles and the Groggleses for nothing. It’s 
meant to show mankind that the proper 


model for a Groggles, is a Turtle ; 


liveliness of a Turtle, and no more.” “Snoady,” 
was my reply to this, “You have hit it. You 
are right !” 

I admired the idea very much, because, if I 
hate anything in the world, it’s change. 
Change has evidently no business in the 
world, has nothing to do with it, and isn’t 
intended. What we want is (as I think I have 
mentioned) to be comfortable. I look at it 
that way. Let us be comfortable, and leave 
us alone. Now, when the young man dragged 
a Groggles—I mean a Turtle—out of his 
tank, this was exactly what the noble animal 
es as he floundered back again. 

I have several friends besides Mr. Groggles 
in the Common Council, and it might ‘be a 
week after this, when I said, “ Snoady, if I 
was you, I would go to that court, and hear 
the debate to-d: ny.” I went. A good deal of 


The folds of his loose | 


said I, “ what I deduce from this, is, | 


3 | identical ; 


and that | 
the liveliness we want in a Groggles, i is the | 





But, I soon thought more of the Lively 
Turtle. Some Radicals and Revolutionists 
have penetrated even to the Common Council 
—which otherwise I regard as one of the last 
v| strongholds of our afflicted constitution ; and 
speeches were made, about removing Smith- 


| field Market—which I consider to be a part 


of that Constitution—and about appointing a 


| Medical Officer for the City, and about pre- 


serving the public health ; and other treason- 


lable practices, opposed to Church and State. 


| These proposals Mr. Groggles, as might have 
| been expected of such a man, resisted ; so 
| warmly, that, as I afterwards understood from 
Mrs. Groggles, he had rather a sharp attack 
All the 


Groggles party resisted them too, and it was 


\a fine constitutional sight to see waistcoat 


after waiscoat rise up in resistance of them and 
subside. But what struck me in the sight 
was this, “ Snoady,” said I, “here is your idea 
carried out, Sir! These Radicals and Re- 
volutionists are the athletic young men in 
shirt sleeves, dragging the Lively Turtle to 
| the edges of the tank. The Groggleses are 
the Turtle, looking out for a moment, and 
flopping down again. Honour to the 
Groggleses ! Honour to the Court of Lively 
Turtle! The wisdom of the Turtle is the 
hope of England ! ” 

There are three heads in the mora! 
T had to say. 


of what 
First, Turtle and Groggles are 
wonderfully alike externally, won- 
derfully alike mentally. Secondly, Turtle is 
a good thing every way, and the liveliness of 
the Turtle is intended as an example for the 
liveliness of man ; you are not to go beyond 
that. Thirdly, we are all quite comfortable. 
Leave us alone ! 


HIRAM POWER’S 


Tey say Ideal Beauty cannot enter 

The house of anguish. On the threshold s 

This alien Image with the shackled hands, 

Called the Greek Slave : as if the artist meant her 

(The passionless perfection which he lent her, 

Shadowed, not darkened, where the sill expands) 

To, so, confront man’s crimes in different lands, 

With man’s ideal sense. Pierce to the centre, 

Art’s fiery finger ! and break up erelong 

The serfdom of this world. Appeal, fair stone, 

From God’s pure heights of beauty, against man’s 
wrong ! 

Catch up, in thy divine face, not alone 

East griefs, but west, and strike and shame the 
strong, 


S GREEK SLAV E. 


tands 


it was what I call a sound, old English dis- | By thunders of white silence, overthrown. | 


—————————____. 
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[Conducted by 


THE DUTIES OF WITNESSES AND | nesses ought to avoid consorting togei.ser on 


JURYMEN. 


I am not a young man, and have passed 
much of my life in our Criminal Courts. I 
am, and have been, in active practice at the 
Bar, and I believe myself capable of offering 


some hints towards an improved administra- | 


tion of justice. 

Ido not allude to any reform in the law, 
though I believe much to be needed. I mean 
to confine myself to amendments which it is 


in the power of the people to make for them-| 


selves, and indeed, which no legislature, how- 
ever enlightened, can make for them. 

In no country can the laws be well ad- 
ministered, where the popular mind stands at 
a low point in the scale of intelligence, or 
where the moral tone is lax. The 
defect is of course the most important, but it 


latter | 


is so intimately connected with the former, | 


that they commonly prevail together, and the 
causes which remove the one have, almost 
without exception, a salutary effect upon the 
other. 

That the general diffusion of morals and 
intelligence is essential to the healthy working 
of jurisprudence in all countries, will be 
admitted, when it is recollected that no 
tribunal, however skilful, can arrive at the 
truth by any other way than by the testimony 
of witnesses, and that consequently on their 
trust-worthiness the enjoyment of property, 
character, and life, must of necessity depend. 

Again, wherever trial by jury is established, 
a further demand arises for morals and in- 
telligence among the people. It follows then, 
as a consequence almost too obvious to justify 
the remark, that whatever in any country 
enlarges and strengthens these great attributes 
of civilisation, raises its capacity for per- 
forming that noblest duty of social man, the 
administration of justice. 

Let me first speak of witnesses and their 
testimony. It is sometimes supposed that 
the desire to be veracious is the only quality 
essential to form a trustworthy witness ; and 
an essential quality it is beyond all doubt ; but 
it is possessed by many who are nevertheless 
very unsafe guides to truth. In the first 
place, this general desire for truth in a mind 
not carefully regulated, is apt to give way, 
oftentimes unconsciously, to impressions which 
overpower habitual veracity. It may be laid 
down as a general rule that witnesses are 
partisans, and that, often without knowing it, 
their evidence takes a colour from the feeling 
of partisanship, which gives it all the injurious 
effects of wilful falshood—nay, it is frequently 
more pernicious. The witness who knowingly 

rverts the truth, often betrays his mendicity 

y his voice, his countenance, or his choice of 
words ; while the unconscious perverter gives 
his testimony with all the force of sincerity. 
Let the witness who intends to give evidence 
worthy of confidence, be on his guard against 
the temptations to become a partisan. Wit- 


| the intellectual requirements of a witness. 





the eve of a trial; still more, discussing the 
matters in dispute, and comparing their in- 
tended statements. Musicians have observed 
that if two instruments, not in exact accor- 
dance, are played together, they have a ten- 
dency to run into harmony. Witnesses are 
precisely such instruments, and act on each 
other in like manner. 

So much with regard to the moral tone of 
the witness, but the difficulties which I have 
pointed out may be surmounted, and yet leave 
his evidence a very distorted narrative of the 
real facts. Consideration must be given to 
It 
was the just remark of Dr. Johnson that com- 


| . . - . 
| plaints of the memory were often very unjust 


towards that faculty, which was reproached 
with not retaining what had never been con- 
fided to its care. The defect is not a failure 
of memory, but a lack of observation—the 
ideas have not run out of the mind, they 
never went into it. 

This is a deficiency, which cannot be 
dealt with in any special relation to the 
subject in hand ; it can only be corrected by 
cultivating a general habit of observation, 
which, considering that the dearest interests 
of others may be imperilled by errors arising 
out of the neglect to observe accurately, must 
be looked upon in the light of a duty. 

A still greater defect is the absence of the 
power of distinguishing fact and inference. 
Nothing but a long experience in Courts of 
Justice, can give a notion of the extent to 
which testimony is adulterated by this defect. 
It is often exemplified in the depositions of 
witnesses, or rather in the comparison between 
the depositions which, as your readers know, 
are taken in writing before the committing 
magistrate, and the evidence given on the 
trial. 

Circumstances on which the witness had 
been silent when examined before the magis- 
trate shortly after the event, make their 
appearance in his evidence on the day of 
trial; so that his memory purports to augment 
inaccuracy in proportion to their time which 
has elapsed since the transaction of which he 
speaks ! 

I have observed this effect produced in a 
marvellous degree in cases of new trial, which 
in civil suits are often awarded, and which 
frequently take place years after the event to 
which they relate. The comparison of the 
evidence of the same witness as it stands upon 
the short-hand writer’s notes of the two trials, 
would lead an unpractised reader to the con- 
clusion that nothing but perjury could ac- 
count for the diversities ; and this impression 
would be confirmed, if he should find, as in 
all probability he would, that the points on 
which the latter memory was better supplied 
than the earlier, were just those on which 
the greatest doubt had prevailed on the 
former occasion ; and which were made in 
favour of the party on whose side the witness 
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had teen called. But the critic would be| infirm in its nature, I must not pass over that 


mistaken. The witness was not dishonest, 
but had failed to keep watch over the ope- 
rations of his own mind. He had perhaps 
often adverted to the subject, and often dis- 
coursed upon it, until at length he confounded 
the facts which had occurred, with the in- 
ference, which he had drawn from such facts, 
in establishment of the existence of others, 
which had in reality no place except in his 
own cogitation, but which after a time took 
rank in his memory with its original im- 
pressions. 

The best safeguard a witness could employ 
to preserve the unalloyed memory of transac- 
tions, is to commit his narrative to writing, 
as soon after the event as he shall have learnt 
that his evidence respecting them is likely to 
be required: and yet I can hardly recommend 
such a course, because so little is the world, 
and even that portion of the world which 
passes its life in Courts of Justice, acquainted 
with what may be called the Philosophy of 
Evidence, that a conscientious endeavour of 
this kind to preserve his testimony in its 
purity, might draw upon him the imputation 
of having fabricated his narrative ; and this 
is the more probable, because false witnesses 
have not unfrequently taken similar means 
for abiding by their fictions. 

It is worthy of note how much these dis- 
turbing causes, both moral and intellectual, 
fasten upon these portions of evidence which 
are most liable to distortion. Words, as 
contra-distingushed from facts, exemplify the 
truth of this position ; every witness ought to 
feel great distrust of himself in giving evi- 
dence of a conversation. Language, if it runs 
to any length, is very liable to be misunder- 
stood, at least in passages. 

But supposing it to be well understood at 
the moment, the exact wording of it can rarely 
be recalled, unless the witness’s memory were 
tantamount in minuteness and accuracy to the 
record of a short-hand writer. He is con- 
sequently permitted to give an abstract, or, as 
it is usually called, the substance of what 
occurred. But here a new difficulty arises ; 
to abstract correctly is an intellectual effort 
of no mean order, and is rarely accomplished 
with a decent approach to perfection. Let 
the juryman bear this in mind. He will be 
often tempted to rely on alleged confessions 
of prisoners sworn to by witnesses who cer- 
tainly desire to speak the truth. These con- 
fessions often go so straight to the point, that 
they offer to the juryman a species of relief 
from that state of doubt, which, to minds 
unpractised in weighing probabilities, is irk- 
some, almost beyond description. Speaking 
from the experience of thirty years, 1 should 
pronounce the evidence of words to be so 
dangerous in its nature as to demand the 
utmost vigilance, in all cases, before it is 
allowed to influence the verdict to any impor- 
tant extent. 

While I am on the subject of evidence, 





of identity of person. The number of persons 
who resemble each other is not inconsiderable 
in itself; but the number is very large of 
persons who, though very distinguishable 
when standing side by side, are yet sufti- 
ciently alike to deceive those who are without 
the means of immediate comparison. 

Early in life an occurrence impressed me 
with the danger of relying on the most con- 
fident belief of identity. I was at Vauxhall 
Gardens where I thought I saw, at a short 
distance, an old country gentleman whom I 
highly respected, and whose favour I should 
have been sorry to lose. I bowed to him, 
but obtained no recognition. In those days 
the company amused themselves by walking 
round in a circle, some in one direction, some 
in the opposite, by which means every one 
saw and was seen—I say in those days, be- 
cause I have not been at Vauxhall for a 
quarter of a century. In performing these 
rounds I often met the gentleman, and tried 
to attract his attention, until I became con- 
vinced that either his eye-sight was so 
weakened that he did not know me, or that he 
chose to disown my acquaintance. Some time 
afterward, going into the county in which he 
resided, I received, as usual, an invitation to 
dinner ; this led to an explanation, when my 
friend assured me he had not been in London 
for twenty years. I afterwards met the 
person whom I had mistaken for my old 
friend, and wondered how I could have fallen 
into the error. I can only explain it by 
supposing that, if the mind feels satisfied ot 
identity, which it often does at the first 
glance, it ceases to investigate that question, 
and occupies itself with other matter ; as in 
my case, where my thoughts ran upon the 
motives my friend might have for not recog- 
nising me, instead of employing themselves 
on the question of whether or no the indi- 
vidual before my eyes was indeed the person 
I took him for. 

If I had had to give evidence on this 
matter my mistake would have been the 
more dangerous, as I had full means of know- 
ledge. The place was well lighted, the inter- 
views were repeated, and my mind was undis- 
turbed. How often have I have known 
evidence of identity acted upon by juries, 
where the witness was in a much less favour- 
able position (for correct observation) than 
mine, 

Sometimes, a mistaken verdict is avoided 
by independent evidence. Rarely, however, 
is this rock escaped, by cross-examination, 
even when conducted with adequate skill and 
experience. The belief of the witness is belief 
in a matter of opinion resulting from a com- 
bination of facts so slight and unimportant, 
separately considered, that they furnish no 
handle to the cross-examiner. <A striking case 
of this kind occurs to my recollection, with 
which I will conclude. 

A prisoner was indicted for shooting at the 
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prosecutor, with intent to kill him. The pri | 
secutor swore that the prisoner had demanded | 
his money, and that upon refusal, or delay, to 
comply with his requisition, he fired a pistol, | 
by the flash of which his countenance be came | 
per fee tly visible ; the shot did not take effect, 
and the prisoner made off. Here the recog- 
nition was momentary, and the prosecutor 
could hardly have been in an undisturbed | 
state of mind, yet the contidence of his belief 
made a strong impression on all who heard 
the evidence, and pr obably would have sealed 
the fate of the prisoner without the aid of an | 
additional fact of very slight importance, which | 
was, however, put in evidence by way of cor-| a 
roboration, that the prisoner, who was a 
stranger to the neighbourhood, had been seen | 
passing near the spot in which the attack | 
was made about noon of the same day. The 
judge belonged to a class now, th: ink God! 
‘obsolete, who always acted on the reverse of 
the constitutional maxim, and considered 
every man guilty until he was proved to be| 
innocent. 

If the case had closed without witnesses on | 
behalf of the prisoner, his life would have been | 
gone: fortunately, he possessed the means of 
employing an able and zealous attorney, and, 
more fortunately, 
hours before the attack the prisoner h ad | 
mounted upon a coach, and was many miles | 
from the scene of the crime at the hour of its | 
commission. 

With great labour, and at considerable ex-| 
pense, all the passengers were sought out, and | 
with the coachman and guard, were brought 
into court, and testified to the presence amon 
them of the prisoner. An alibi is always: 
suspected defence, and by no man was ever 
more suspiciously watched than by this judge. 
But when witness after witness appeared, 
their names corresponding exactly with the 
way-bill produced by the clerk of a respect- 
able coach-office, the most determined scepti- 
cism gave way, and the prisoner was acquitted 
by acclamation. He was not, however, saved 
by his innocence, but by his good fortune. 
How frequently does it happen to us all to be 
many hours at a time without having wit- 
nesses to prove our absence from one spot by 
our presence at another! And how many of| 
us are too prone to avail ourselves of such 
proof in the instances where it may exist ! 


o 
Ss 
a 


A remarkable instance of mistake in iden- 
tity, which put the life of a prisoner in 
extreme peril, I heard from the lips of his 
counsel, It occurred at the Special Commis- | 
sion held at Nottingham after the riots con- 
sequent on the rejection of the Reform Bill 
by the House of Lords, in 1831. 

The prisoner was a young man of prepos- 
sessing appearance, be longing to what may be 
called the lower section of the middle rank | 
of life, being a framework knitter, in the em-| 
ployment of his father, a master manufacturer 
inasmall way. He was tried on an indict- 





| burnt Colwick Hall, 


\linked with that 


it so happened that several Is 


jact at the manufactory. 


}on 
| having 


(Conducted by 
ment charging him with the offence of arson. 
A mob, of which he was alleged to be one, had 
near Nottingham, the 
Musters, the husband of 
whose name is so closely 
of Byron. This ill-fated 
approaching the last stage of con- 


of Mr. 
Chaworth, 


residence 


Mary 


lady was 


| sumption, when, on a cold and wet ev ening in 


autumn, she was driven from her mansion, 


and compelled to take refuge among the trees 
—an outrage which probably 


of her shrubbery, 
hastened her death. 

The crime, with its attendant circumstances, 
created, as was natural, a strong sympathy 
vgainst the criminals. U nhappily, ’ this feeling, 
so praiseworthy in itself, is liable to produce 
a strong tendency in the public mind to 
believe in the guilt of a party accused. People 
sometimes seem to hunger and thirst after a 
criminal, and are disappointed when it turns 
out that they are mistaken in their man, and 
are, consequently, slow to believe that such 
an error has been made. Doubtless, the im- 
pression received into the mind uncon- 
sciously ; but although on that ground par- 
donable, ‘it is all the more dangerous. In this 
case, the prisoner was identified by several 
witnesses as having taken an active part in 
setting fire to the house. 

He had been under their notice for some 
considerable space of time: they gave their 
evidence against him without hesitation, and 
probably the slightest doubt of its accuracy. 
His defence was an alibi. The frame at which 
he worked had its place near the entrance to 
|the warehouse, the room frequented by the 
| customers and all who had business to trans- 
4 He acted, therefore, 
and in that capacity had been 


is 


as doorkeey er, 


| seen and ine n with by many persons, who 


in their evidence more than covered the whole 
time which elapsed between the arrival of the 
mob at Colwick Hall and its departure. The 
alibi was believed, and the prisoner, after a 
trial which lasted a whole day, was acquitted. 
The next morning he was to be tried again 

another indictment, charging him with 
set fire to the Castle at Nottingham. 
The counsel for the prosecution, influenced by 


| motive s of huma unity, and fully impressed with 


the prisoner’s guilt on both charges, urged the 
counsel for the prisoner to advise his client to 
plead guilty, undertaking that his life should 
be spared, but observing at the same time 
that his social position, which was superior 
to that of the other prisoners, would make it 
impossible to extend the mercy of the Crown 
to him unless he manifested a due sense ot 
his offences by foregoing the chance of escape. 
“You know,” said they, “ how rarely an alzbi 
obtains credit with a Jury. You can have no 
other defence to-day than that of yesterday. 
The Castle is much nearer than Colwick Hall 
to the manufactory, and a very short absence 
from his work on the part of the prisoner 
might reconcile the evidence of all the 
witnesses, both for him and against him; 
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moreover, who ever heard of a successful alibi 
twice running ?” 

The counsel for the prisoner had his client 
taken into a room adjoining the court, and 
having explained to him the extreme danger 
in which he stood, informed him of the ofier 
made by the prosecutors, The young man 
evinced some emotion, and asked his counsel 
to advise what step he should take. “The 
advice,” he was answered, “ must depend upon 
a fact known to himself alone—his guilt or 
innocence. If guilty, his chance of escape w 


hand, he were innocent, his counsel, putting 
himself in the place of the prisoner, would say, 


that no peril, however imminent, would induce | 
The prisoner was | 


him to plead guilty.” 
further told, that in the course of a trial cir- 
cumstances “often arose at the moment, un- 
foreseen by all parties, 


same time that there were now chances of 
dangei 
could not be caleul: ited, nor even surmised. 
The youth, with perfect self- —- and 
unshaken firmness, replied, “I am innocent, 
and will take my trial.” He did so. Many 
painful hours wore away, every 
diminishing the prisoner’s chance of acquittal, 
until it seemed utterly extinguished, when 


some trifling matter which had escaped the | 


memory of the nar rator, occurred, leading him 
to think it was possible that another person, 
who must much resemble the prisoner, bad 
been mistaken for him. 
made of the family, whether they knew of any 
such resemblance ; when it appeared that the 
prisoner had a cousin so much like himself, 


that the two were frequently ac costed in the | 


streets, the one for the other. The cousin 
had abseonded. 


It is hardly credible, though doubtless true, 


been unaware of the importance of such a 
fact, or that the prisoner, who appeared not 
deficient in intelligence, and who was assuredly 
in full posse ssion of his faculties, could be in- 
sensible to its value. That either he or they 
could have placed such reliance on his defence 
as to induce them to screen his guilty relative, 


is to the last degree improbable, especially as | 


the cousin had escaped. Witnesses, howev er, 
were quickly produced, who verified the re- 


semblance between the two, and the counsel 
| question, and were told that upon the evening 


for the prosecution abandoned their case, ex- 
pressing their belief that their witnesses had 
given their evidence under 
identity. 

The narrator added, that an alibd stood a less 
chance of favourable rece eption at Nottingham 
than elsewhere, although in every place re- 
ceived with great jealousy. In one of the 
trials arising out of the outrages committed 
by the Luddites, who broke into manufactories 
and destroyed all lace frames of a construction 
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as | 
so small, that it would be the last degree of 

ls 
rashness to refuse the offer ; if, on the other |i 





which disclosed the | 
truth ; that this consideration was in his| 
favour, if he were innocent, but showed at the | 
ithe one 
', if he were guilty, the extent of which | 


moment | 


Enquiry was instantly | 


a mistake of 





103 
whieh they ‘thought oppressive to working 
men, an alibi he said, had been concocted, 
which was successful in saving the life of a 
man notoriously guilty, and w hich had there- 
fore added to the disrepute of this species of 
defence. The hypothesis was, that the pri- 
soner, at the time when the crime was com- 
mitted, at Loughborough, sixteen miles from 
Nottingham, was engaged at a supper-party 
at the latter place ; and the prisoner having 
the sympathy of a large class in his favour, 
whose battle he had been fighting, no diffi- 
culty was experienced by his iriends in find- 
ing witnesses willing to support this hypo- 
thesis on their oz ths ; ; but it would have been 
a rash measure to have called them into the 
box unprepared. And when it is considered 
how readily a preconcerted story might have 
been destroyed by cross-examination, the task 
of preparing the witnesses so as to elude this 
test, was one requiring no ordinary care and 
skill, The danger would arise thus :—Every 
witness would be kept out of court, except 
in the box. He would be asked 


where he sat at the supper? where the pri- 


| . 
|soner sat, and each of the other guests; what 


were the dishes, what was the course of con- 


| versation, and so forth—the questions being 
jcapable of multiplication ad dafinitum; so 


that, however well tutored, the witnesses 


| would inevits ably contradict each other upon 


some matters, on which the tutor had not 
foreseen that. the witness would be cross- 


| examined, or to which he had forgotten the 
| answer prescribed. 


The difficulty was, how- 
ever, surmounted. After the prisoner’s ap- 
prehension, the selected witnesses were in- 
vited to a mackerel supper, which took place 


‘at an hour corresponding to that at which 


the crime was committed ; and so careful was 
the ingenious agent who devised this conspi- 
racy against the truth that, guided by a sure 
instinct, he fixed upon the same day of the 


| week as that on which the crime had been 
that a family of respectable station could have | 


committed, though without knowing how 


| fortunate it would be for the prisoner that he 


took this precaution. When, on cross-exami- 
nation, it was found that the ‘witnesses agreed 
as to the order in which the guests were 


| seated, the contents of the dishes, the conver- 


sation which had taken place, and so forth ; 


| the counsel for the Crown suspected the plot ; 


but not imagining that it had been so per- 
fectly elaborated, they inquired of their 
attorneys as to whether there was any occur- 
rence peculiar to the day of the week in 


of such day, a public bell was always rung, 
which must have been heard at the supper, if 


\it had taken place at the time pretended. 


The witnesses were separately called back 
and questioned as to the bell. They had all 
heard it ; and thus not only were the cross- 
examiners utterly baffled, but the cross- 
examination gave ‘tenfold support to the ex- 
amination in chief, that is, to the evidence 
as given by the witnesses in answer to the 
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questions put by the prisoner’s counsel in his 
behalf. 
The triumph of falsehood was complete. | 
The prisoner was acquitted. When however 
the attention of prosecutors is called to the 
ossibility of such fabrications they become 
ao easy of management. The friends of a 
prisoner are often known to the police, and | 
may be watched—the actors may be surprised | 
at the rehearsal ; a false ally may be inserted 
among them; in short there are many 
chances of the plot failing. This however is 
an age of improvement, and the thirty years 
which have elapsed since the days of Luddism 
have not been a barren period in any art 
or science. The mystery of cookery in dishes, 
accounts, and alibis, has profited by this} 
general advancement. The latest device which 
my acquaintance with courts has brought 
my knowledge is an alibi of a very refined 
and subtle nature. The hypothesis is, that 
the prisoner was walking from point A to 
point Z, along a distant road, at the howr| 
when the crime was committed. The wit-| 
nesses are supposed each to see him, and | 





some to converse with him, at points which 
may be indicated by many or all the letters | 
of the alphabet. Each witness must be alone 
when he sees him, so that no two may speak | 
to what occurred at the same spot or moment | 
of time ; but, with this reservation, each may | 
safely indulge his imagination with any ac- | 
count of the interview which he has wit to| 
make consistent with itself, and firmness to | 
abide by under the storm of a cross-examina- | 
tion. “The force of falsehood can no farther | 
go.” No rehearsal is necessary. Neither of| 
the witnesses needs know of the existence of 
the others. The agent gives to each witness 
the name of the spot at which he is to place 
the prisoner. The witness makes himself 
acquainted with that spot, so as to standa 
cross-examination as to the surrounding ob- 
jects, and his education is complete. But as | 
panaceas have only a fabulous existence, so | 
this exquisite alibi is not applicable to all| 
cases; the witness must have a reason for | 
being on the spot, plausible enough to foil the | 
skill of the cross-examiner; and, as false 
witnesses cannot be found at every turn, the | 
difficulty of making it accord with the pro- 
bability that the witness was where he pre- 
tends to have been on the day and at the 
hour in question, is often insuperable ; to say | 
nothing of the possibility and probability of 
its being clearly established, on the part of 
the prosecution, that the prisoner could not 
have been there. I should add, that, except 
in towns of the first magnitude, it must 
be difficult to find mendacious witnesses who 
have in other respects the proper qualifi- 
cations to prove a concocted alibi, save always 
where the prisoner is the champion of a 
class ; and then, according to my experience, 
—sad as the avowal is,—the difficulty is 
greatly reduced, 

These incidents illustrate the soundness of 
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the well known proposition, that mixture of 
truth with falsehood, augments to the highest 
degree the noxious power of the venomous 
ingredient. That man was no mean proficient 
in the art of deceiving, who first discovered 


| the importance of the liar being parsimonious 


in mendacity. The mind has a stomach as 
well as an eye, and if the bolus be neat false- 
hood, it will be rejected like an overdose of 
arsenic which does not kill. 

Let the juryman ponder these things, and 
beware how he lets his mind lapse into a con- 
clusion either for or against the prisoner. 
To perform the duties of his office, so that the 
days which he spends in the jury-box will 
bear retrospection, his eye, his ears, and his 
intellect must be ever on the watch. A 
witness in the box, and the same man in 
common life, are different creatures. Coming 
to give evidence, “he doth suffer a law change.” 
Sometimes he becomes more truthful, as he 
ought to do, if any change is necessary ; but 
unhappily this is not always so, and least of 
all in the case of those whose testimony is often 
required, 

I remember a person, whom I frequently 
heard to give evidence quite out of harmony 
with the facts, but I shall state neither his 
name nor his profession. A gentleman who 
knew perfectly well the unpalatable desig- 
nation which his evidence deserved, told me 
of his death. I ventured to think it was a 
loss which might be borne, and touched upon 
his infirmity, to which my friend replied in 
perfect sincerity of heart, “ Well! after all, 
I do not think he ever told a falsehood in his 
life—out of the witness box !” 





TWO ADVENTURES AT SEA. 


Havine made up my mind to sail for 
Australia, my next care was to select a vessel. 
They were not so plentiful, so punctual, or so 
much puffed as they are now. For want of 
knowing any better, and partly from a dislike 
to crowds that has always been part of my 
character, and perhaps did much toward 
making me happy in the Bush when friends 
and companions of the same age were miser- 
able, I took a passage in a small, fast-sailing 
brig, under two hundred tons burden, which 
was intended to be sold for a coaster in the 
colony. The captain was going out to settle ; 
he took his wife with him, but I was the only 
passenger. Captains on shore, and captains 
at sea are quite different creatures. This was 
one of the old school. On shore, he seemed 
like a jolly fellow, rough and good-natured— 
at sea, he was a perfect brute, got drunk 
every evening, thrashed his wife, and ill-used 
his men; but, although profoundly ignorant 
on most subjects, a thorough seaman. 

On the morning we were to sail, we lay in 
the stream of the Mersey, blue Peter flying 
and anchor tripped ; we waited for the captain 
and mate so long, it seemed as if we should 


miss the tide. At length he came, as fast as 
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two pair of oars could pull him, looking very related his adventures to a Black gin or a 
red and angry; no mate, but a strange man/| Police officer, sooner than remain silent. So 
sitting in the stern sheets beside him. It/I used to sit smoking in the evening, and far 
seemed the mate had given him the slip at|on into the night, while he murmured away 
the last moment, and he had been obliged to| his adventures in his strong northern burr, 














engage the stranger, with very little enquiry. 
This man was a, lanky north country man, 
with a deadly pale face, without whiskers, a 
bald forehead, an immense mouth, black eyes, 
with an awful squint, and a costume of seedy 
black, so that he looked much more like a 
hedge schoolmaster than a sailor. He carried 
a parcel of sea-faring clothes in his hand, 
which the captain had been obliged to buy 
for him at the nearest slopshop. He brought 
nothing else, but a large very light chest, and 
an enormous appetite. But, in spite of his 
unprepossessing appearance, and shore-going 
costume, the crew at once recognised him as 
a regular sea-dog. Indeed, by the time he 
got into his pea-coat and loose trowsers, and 


had a fortnight of our fare, if he did not grow | 


handsomer, he seemed, at any rate, trans- 
formed into the style of man that attracts 
thunders of applause in a minor theatre as a 
wicked pirate. At least, that was my im- 
pression when, after a fortnight’s landsman’s 
misery, I crept on deck in the Bay of Biscay, 
to see the “seas” not “ in mountains rolling,” 
but as still as a mill-pool ; and our mate, Mr. 


Clank, his complexion very much improved | 


by sea air and salt water, taking his turn at 
the helm, in regular “old salt style.” 

I have now made the long sea voyage half- 
a-dozen times, and have come to the same 
conclusion I did at the end of my first—that 
there are very few who can do much real work 
at sea. On shore it is very easy to prepare 
journals, plan a course of study, lay in a store 
of scientific books, but when once you get into 
blue water, your berth becomes a very Castle 
of Indolence. What with sea-sickness, and 
the appetite that follows your recovery, you 
find your time pretty well consumed by eating, 
drinking, smoking, and dozing, relieved by 
reading a novel or playing a game at cards. 
There are exceptions, as, perhaps, on board a 
yacht, where you can go ashore when you 
pone ; but, as a general rule, gossip and 

orandy-and-water are the two great resources 
of a long voyage—more shame to the weak- 
ness of the passengers. 

For my part, by the time I got my sea-legs 
IT had every inducement to study, for the 
captain and his wife were no companions to 
me. I did read my store of books twice over, 
learned to splice a rope, and, after a fashion, 
to hand, reef, or steer ; had a good deal of chat 
with an old sailor, who afterwards became one 
of my best hands in the Bush, but the end 

vas, that, in spite of my instinctive prejudice, 
I was drawn into intimacy with the mate. 
He could talk, and, like most persons who 
can, was communicative to a degree that he 
must have often found disagreeable, if not 
dangerous, but conversation was a necessity 
to him, and I have no doubt he would have 


| like a talking mountain torrent. 

| I soon found that my companion was a 
| finished scoundrel up to the chin, in every 
| sort of rascality. On shore I should never 
|have spoken to him twice: at sea he was 
amusing. He had been everywhere, and 
in every sort of craft, according to his own 
account ; had had money and lived in great 
style, told stories of whales, slavers, Indiamen 
and pirates, by the dozen. He early confided 
to me that nothing but misfortune would 
have driven him to engage in such “a miser- 
able little tub of a craft, under such a know- 
nothing lubber as Captain Glum. A misfor- 
tune, Sir, that any gentleman might have 
fallen into.” 

This misfortune he presently let me know, 
consisted in having been convicted of bigamy 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
He had only been discharged a couple of 
| days, when he joined us. To hear him, he 
| was a victim,—just one of those heroic vic- 
tims of London passions one meets with in 
| French and German novels. He ended his 
| story by saying, 

“So I’ve paid the penalty; and now I’m 
|free, and next time I shall manage better.” 
For already he had his eye on a third wife. 
After this, before turning in for that night, 
he begged a couple of shirts of me. 

A few days afterwards he again drew me 
into conversation, saying, 

“Excuse me, but I’ve been thinking what 
|a pity it is that a smart, clever young gentle- 
|man like you, should go to bury yourself up 

in the Bush, beyond Sydney there. I’ve 
| been up there myself, once ; but there’s no 
\life, no fun, nothing suitable—nothing go-a- 
head, as the Yankees say. The sea’s the 
thing for a man of spirit.” 

“T thought there was very little to be 
done at sea, now-a-days.” 

“No more there is in the old jog-trot ; but 
you have behaved very much like the gentle- 
man, and I don’t mind telling you a thing or 
two. I’ve been in a whaler hailing from 
Sydney ; and it wasn’t whales we made our 
money by, I can tell you. The time, it’s 
about five years; we’d been out four months 
| after sperm whale, and done next to nothing. 
I was second mate; the first mate was a 
Yankee, and the captain was a native Aus- 
tralian. The crew were a lot of all sorts and 
colours. One of our best harpooners was a 
New Zealander, and another a half-breed from 
Hudson’s Bay. Some prime seamen among 
them, but not to be trusted ashore. Well 
there was a regular grumbling about our bad 
luck ; for you see whalers are manned on the 
‘lay. No wages, every man has a share in 
the take. I’d noticed the captain and the 
mate very thick, jawing together in a whisper 
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up aud down the quarter- ales ; and so one 
day, it was a Sunday, mind, the captain s! 

into the cabin and soon after sends for me. 
There was he with the spirit-case before him, 
and the mate sitting cheek by jowl. ‘Take a 
seat. A glass of grog, Mr. Clank ;’ says he, 


the door ; ‘help yourself; and with that he 
shoves the rum over to me, ‘and don’t spoil 
it with water” You may believe I didn’t 
wait for twice asking; and it 
stuff, surely ; slipped down one’s throat like 
new milk. ‘Take another, says he; and 
when he said that, I knew there was mis- 
chief up, let alone his being so civil. 
I’d drawed my 
again— 

“¢ Bad luck so far, Mr. Clank; we shan’t 
have much to take home for our wives and 
sweethearts, at this rate.’ 

“* Why no,’ says I, ‘we couldn’t have been 
more unlucky if we’d had a black cat ora 
parson aboard.’ 

“< And yet,’ puts in the mate, ‘there’s 
better things than whales to be found in these 
- seas sometimes for those that have the pluck 
to pick them up!’ I could see the captain 
was watching me all the time. 

“ So I answers, rather slow, ‘ W« 
as long as it’s follow my leader. The captain 
gives a deep ‘ah, as if he was satisfied, and 
turning to the mate, with a wink, says, ‘ Well 
I think we may put her about, 
offered his box of Manililas to take my choice, 
which I took for a hint to back out. 

“That night we shifted our course until we 
got right into the Straits of Sunda. 

“One afternoon, a short time after this talk 
in the cabin, the mate calls to me, and puts 
his glass into my hand, and begs me to take 
a squint at something right aways on our 
starboard bow. 

“What do you make out ?’ 

“John Chinaman,’ says I 
Noah’s ark; one, two, three, 
of junks.’ 

“That ’s just it, says the mate, 
better than sperm whales. That ’s the Mon- 
soon fleet going down to buy goods at Singa- 
pore. There’s a merchant in every 
those junks with a cabin like a 
regular shop all to himself. 
all nicely packed in small packages, and his 
money in silver ingots and dollars in 
ranged round like an apothecary’s shop ; 


was 


11 I’m game, 


says he. 


, ‘a regular 


one 
parlour, a 
He has his goods 


So, 


e 
Ol 


. tI Ss. [Conducted by 


 aiatnine he was afraid of going too far with 
me. He continued, “ We kept edging off and 
on till it was dark, just keeping ¢ the junk fleet 
in view. I had a couple of boats ‘all ready 


} and some pic ked han ls, a lot of eutl: Asses, and 
ja dozen handspik ss at the bottom of the boat 
quite civil, and the mate gets up and shuts | 


prime | 


When | 


breath, the captain began | 


| second 


ja very good night of 


| knowing. 


and so he| 


under a sail. We said aloud we were going 
to have a trade with the Chinaman. The 
lights of the joss-houses served us to steer 
by; we did it neat and comfortable 
could The first junk the crew were all 
asleep until we were on deck, though it 
was a heavy climb, but we had hooks for 
that all ready 

“The mate knew where the merchant was 
to be found, walked straight there, while all 
but three kept guard forward, and in less 
than half an hour we had all the silver and 
half-a-dozen bundles of silk in the boats. The 
junk we had to quilt one fellow, 
though generally a dozen will run like sheep 
before one of our sort. Altogether we made 
f it, and before morning 
were clean out of sight ; and we played that 
game as long as the season lasted. The crew 
were very well satisfied ; we put into South 
American Ports, and got rid of the most 
When we got back into Sydney 
my share was better than three hundred 
pounds. J don’t know what the captain said 
to the owners, but they seemed very well 
content to ask no questions.” 

‘Why, good heavens!” I- involuntarily 
and foolishly exclaimed, at the end of this 

rascally re lation, “that was rank pire acy. 

“ Oh no, Sir, only not like cleaning out a 
square-rigged ship ; those ye low pig- eye sd fel- 
lows, with their pigtails, would not be beli eved 
on their oaths ; only spoiling the Egyptians. 

So saying, he took a huge gulp at the grog. 
It was too dusk under the shadow of the 


as as 


|sail for me to see the expression of his coun- 


| tenance, or for him to see that of mine, as 
a regular fleet | 


‘these are | 


jars | 


as soon as it’s dusk, I think we must go and 


do a bit of trade with the Chinaman.’ 

“T dropped down in a minute. You know, | 
Sir, I would not, 
anything against Christians like ourselves, 
but you see to take anything from these 
Pagans, with their Idols and their Joss Houses, 
was only spoiling the Egyptian—spoiling the 
Egyptian, Sir.” 

My squinting friend, who had been drinking 
ali the time at my expense, said this with a 
sort of hypocritical snufile, juite indescribable ; 


on any account, have done | 


he 

mouthed his pet phrase as if it had been an 

answer to everything. 
Warming with the grog, 


and my silence, 
which he took for consent, he recommenced, 


“Why, Sir, that’s nothing to what a friend 
of mine did to get a cargo of sandal-wood. 
You see he was master of a small schooner in 
the sandal wood trade—that’s a bartering 
trade with the South Sea Islanders, who are 
most of them fierce savages, and many of 
them cannibals. He’d sold his cargo pretiy 


| well and went into port to lay in a stock of 


articles for barter, and have a spree; and 
spree he did, to that extent that he not only 
spent all his money, but, when he came to be 
he found he had married a lass that he 
certainly would not have chosen if he had 
known it ; a regular vixen, above five feet ten, 
with a colour like a rose, and a lot of fair 
hair that hung to her waist sia ; a real 
beauty ; but when her back was up, and that 
was about twice a day, she ’d smash every- 
thing and everybody near. Well, here was a 
pretty concern, his money spent and a wife 


sober, 
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debt in a month than he could pay off in a 
year. However, it was done; he could not 
vive up the port, it was too profitable ; so he 
thought his case over calmly, and soon made 
up his mind, 

“He invited his wife to go to sea for 
short trip, which she was very willing to do. 
Before many weeks she’d given the captain 
a black eye and bred a mutiny. 


| 


a} upon 


The men came | 


aft and insisted on the lady being put ashore ; | 


however my friend manage ed to pacify them. 


‘At length they reached the Sandal Wood 


Island and King ‘Kettle came on board ; an 


|something white dash at 


Indian king, so called because he had made | 


a crown of a bright copper kettle. The 
captain presented him with a second-hand 
drummer’s coat, besides other valuables, and 


introduced him to his wife, who divided the | 


savage’s admiration with the coat; he had 


never seen any white woman but an old one! 
|lying in a drunken sleep on deck, came up 


before. 

“The captain went on shore with King 
Kettle, and the next day without the usual 
delays, the natives began bringing a cargo of 
sandal-wood down to the beac h; they got the 
finest lot I ever saw ; when it was loaded, 
King Kettle invited the captain and his lady 
to go ashore to a feast and dance, I will say 
that for her, she was afraid of nothing ; the 


captain, before all the crew, recommends her | 


not to go, and that makes her positive that she 
would. She pats on a light green satin dress 
with short sleeves, scarlet satin turban with 
an ostrich feather, all her hair hanging in 
curls down her back, and a pair of pocket |1 
pistols in her belt. She looked so grand, for 
all the crew were so mad with her goings on, 
they gave her three cheers when she stepped 
into the boat. 
alone, and told the crew his wife would stop, 
a piece of news that vexed nobody but one 
young fellow, who was for arming a boat, 
but nobody heeded him. At any rate, they 


up anchor and made sail, for it was a place | 
where more than one ship’s company had | 
However, there were people | 


been murdered. 
that will have it he sold his wife to King 
Kettle for that cargo of sandal-wood ; and 
when, twelve months after, news came that 
King Kettle, after worshipping his white wife 
for some time, had had his patience exhausted 
like many others, and not only killed but 
vaten her, according to the custom of the 
country ; my friend’s only remark was an 
expression of wonder whether he digested 
her, ‘ Because,’ says he, he did, King 
Kettle’s the only person she ever could 
agree with !’” 

This story, so coolly told, quite finished me 
up. With a short good night and a very 
hollow laugh at King Kettle’s digestion, I 


turned in, having first loaded my pistols and | 


put them under my pillow. 
not very pleasant. 
if they had been, transpl: uted so suddenly 
from the calm security of civilisation to the 


My dreams were 


It would have been odd | 
|mate, who began to howl like a demon, 


Well, the captain came back | ] 
suck at it through a thin bamboo tube 





jumped and flew on him like a 


| cleverly, 
land fa ‘him flat ; 


TWO ADVENTURES AT SEA. 


on his hands that w antl: run ery in more | ani lle of oe ocean, bound up iu the space of 


a few square feet, certainly without a friend, 
and probably with a fe lon. 

I was awakened by a fearful ery, and rushed 
|upon deck at the same time as the captain. 
| There was a large ship bearing right down 
us, the man at the wheel in his fright 
thre ‘w the brig up into the wind. 

“Star board,” roared the captain to the 
stranger ship, snatching up a_ speaking 
trumpet, “ Starboard” we all shrieked in 
chorus, the shrill voice of the captain’s wife 
above all. Through the moonlight I saw 
the wheel of the 
stranger, and just as her bowsprit was over us 
she paid slowly off, and past us, grinding along 
our stern with a sound that chilled me to my 
heart. We were saved, The captain’s wife 
fell on her knees and returned thanks for our 
wonderful escape; most of us owner her 
example, but when the mate, who had been 


rubbing his eyes, the captain snatched up a 
handspike and knocked him down ; the mate 
tiger, but 
the crew were too quick for him and got him 
down ; in the mean time the captain had run 
for his pistols, but after a great row the mate 
went forward, and we all “eoiled down again 
in our berths. 

A few days afterwards, the water turned 
bad. The owners, to save money, had given 
us half-cleansed beer-barrels, so it was decided 
to put into Rio de Janeiro. After the 
running-down night, the mate had been dis- 
rated, and sent forward among the men, for it 
was his watch, and it seemed as if the watches 
in both vessels had been asleep. From that 
time he was never sober. He had found out 
the way to bore a hole in a cask of rum, and 
every 
evening at dusk. 

I was sitting one morning reading Don 
Quixote for the “second time, when C lank came 
with a piece of wood in his hand, and asked 
me to lend him a large case-knife, that, among 
other foolish things stuck into emigrants, I 
had purchased for my outfit. I handed it to 
him without a word; he went straight to the 
grindstone and began to sharpen it. “Halloa!” 
cried impudent little Duds, the cabin- boy, 
“are you going to kill a pig this morning 2, A 
bit of fresh meat would be a treat.” “ You 
shall have fresh meat enough in five minutes,” 
was the answer. “I’m going to cut that 
infernal captain’s liver out!” and with that 
he sprang at the captain, who was just coming 
on deck. As luck would have it, one of the 
men, a sharp fellow, was coming aft, with a 
ae In an instant he threw it so 
t took the mate between the legs 
the knife flew out of his 
hand overbo: ard, his head striking the captain 
in the middle of his fat paunch, upset him. 
Two or three of us jumped on top of the 
and 
no wonder ; anxiety to keep him 


for, in my 


1 
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down, I never - thought of the cigar in my 
mouth, and all the time the crew were making | 
a spread eagle of him, I was burning a hole 
in the back of his neck with the red end of it, 

We made him hard and fast, for he was 
raving mad with delirium tremens. To cool 
him, every time the watch was called, the} 
captain had a bucket or two of salt water 
thrown over him. 

Four days before we reached Rio, a low, 
long, black schooner hailed and asked very 
anxiously for news from Europe. They sent 
a boat aboard us, and we all fully thought we 
were in for a regular clearance. The officer 
in command, a black-bearded, neat-looking 
little fellow, speke broken English with a 
French accent. Whether it was that they 
were only slavers, or that we were not worth 
robbing, or that ies *y had better business on 
hand; after acce pting a file of newspapers, and 
asking me especially, as I spoke French, what 
news from France, they were about to depart, 
when the officer’s eyes fell upon our prisoner 
in chains. 

With a start, and a French oath, 
claimed, “Tien c'est. toi, 
que diable fait-tu ici?” 

Then followed a whispering, which ended 
by the Frenchman coolly saying to the captain, | 
“Dis is a friend of mine; I vil save you de| 
trouble of taking him any more.” With that | 
they hurried into their boat, and in a few 
minutes we had seen the last of the Dominie, 
as a Scotch sailor had named him. 

Years passed before we met again. 


he ex- 
Monsieur Louche, 





THE TWO TREES. 


I saw two trees. The one was fair and high, 
And threw its leafy branches round it wide ; 

So perfect was its shape, that ev’n the sky 
Seemed proud to have that space thus occupied : 

Yet was it hollow; all its heart was gone ; 

But year by year it swell’d and flourish’d on. 





The other was by grandeur so unmark’d, 
That it was scarce distinguish’d where it stood 
With many more—sometime before impark’d 
From the last vestige of an ancient wood— 
But though small glory clothed it as it grew, 
Its heart was to the core still sound and true. 


And as it pleased the lord of that domain 
At length to try the truth of those two oaks, 
The proud one with a few sharp clefts was slain ; 
The humble one sustained a thousand strokes ; 
And when at length at eventide it fell, 
A nobler fall was not in all the dell. 


The proud one, yielding little but its dress, 

Was left upon the spot to rot away ; 
The humble one lived still—in use to bless, 

In ornament to charm, from day to day— 
Transferr’d into the mansion’s fairest room, 
Where Genius flings round Art immortal bloom. 


Also I knew two men, like those two trees : 
The one was in profession great and high, 
And scorn’d the other, who could not so please 
With much display the superficial eye. 
Who does not see how meek true worth may stand, 
Whilst great pretence would cumber all the land? 
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| deformed by 


| that the 


| comfort,” 


(Conducted by 


Fe or ‘i (the eile powerful was, but mild— 
Teacher of teachers, strong, profound, but clear; 
Unostentatious as a little child, 
Yet in sagacity an ancient seer ; 
And though his days were not in public spent, 


| He gave again, through ms un, what God had lent. 


And while an epitaph upon a wall, 
Which many criticise, but few believe, 
Now of the faded Pharisee tells all— 
Excepting what he did to make us grieve— 
His neighbour's uses dwell in Wisdom’s heart, 
And unto all his race their good impart. 


PROTECTED CRADLES. 


WueEn the child of the Lancashire or York- 
shire operative first sees the light, it is assailed 
by every possible disadvantage that can stunt 
its growth and enfeeble its intellect. It is dis- 
armed for the battle of life at the threshold of 
existence,—its limbs are palsied by drugs, and 
careless nursing, sometimes by 
criminal nursing. The expense of providing 
for her family drives the mother to the 
factory, and leads to the employment of an 
ignorant hireling nurse, who, to earn the 
pittance with a minimum of trouble, journeys 


| to the chemist’s shop, and purchases Godfrey’s 


Cordial. With this notable mixture she 
returns to her charge, stupifies it, and so earns 
“peace and quietness.” Gradually she finds 
Cordial has not the old effect,—that 
it is not strong enough ; to remedy this, she 
adds a little laudanum, or, mayhap, some 
crude opium, to the mixture, and again is her 
charge as quiet, almost, as death. She extends 
her nursery ; “takes care of,” perhaps, eight 
or nine infants, and becomes a good customer 
to her neighbour, the chemist. 

Indisputable facts prove the extent to which 
this system is adopted. Walking about Man- 
chester and Birmingham, advertisements of 
“ Mothers’ quietness,” “Soothing Syrup,” 
arrest the attention at every turn. It is easy 

to perceive that the druggists are driving a 
good trade—that the quiet “homes of the poor 
reek with narcotics. The Report of the Board 
of Health furnishes some appalling facts on 
this head. In Preston, twenty-one druggists 
sold, within the space of one week, no less a 
quantity than sixty-eight pounds of narcotics, 
nearly all of which were for the use of chil- 
dren ; and the calculation of the quantity of 
Godfrey’s Cordial sold in Preston, gave a 
weekly allowance of half an ounce to each 
family! Generally, Godfrey’s Cordial is mixed 
in the proportion of one ounce and a half of 
pure laudanum to the quart, and the stronger 
it is the faster it is sold. It may be had at 
public-houses and general dealers’, as well as 
at druggists’ ; and on market-days the people 
from the surrounding neighbourhoods regu- 
larly prov ide themselves with this “mother’s 
as they purchase other household 
provisions, About two thousand gallons of 
Godfrey’s Cordial are sold in Manchester 
alone every year. Mr. F. C. Calvert, at a 
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recent meeting at Manchester, stated that in 
one chemist’s shop in Deansgate, two hundred 
and fifty gallons were sold in the course of a 
year, the same quantity in a shop, one hundred 
gallons per annum in another, the same quan- 
tity in a shop in Hulme, and twenty-five 
gallons each in two shops in Chorlton-on- 
Medlock. 

These nurses, to whom the children of the 
factory people are entrusted, are either laun- 
dresses or superannuated crones. The more 
they drug the children entrusted to them, the 
greater number they can undertake to manage. 
‘This consideration acts as a powerful incentive 
to drug. 

That wholesale death’ is the result, is fully 
proved, Among the gentry in Preston, for 
instance, the average number of deaths of 
children under five years old was seventeen 
per cent.; among tradesmen, about thirty- 
eight per cent. ; and among operatives fifty-five 
per cent. Of every one hundred children born 
among the gentry, ninety-one reach their first 
year ; eighty among the trading classes ; and 
sixty-eight among the operatives. The vital 


statistics of Preston for six years show that 
no less than three thousand and thirty-four 
children were swept away before they had 
attained their fifth year, who, had they been 
the offspring of wealthy parents, would have 
survived that period of their childhood. 

But, of all the localities —- in the 


return of the Board of Health, Ashton is 
the most fatal. The proportion of infant 
deaths in this Godfrey’s stronghold is thirty- 
four per cent. In Nottingham it is thirty- 
three per cent.; in Manchester, thirty-two 
per cent.; Bolton, thirty-one per cent. ; Lei- 
cester, Salford, and Liverpool, thirty per 
cent. These towns may be classed as the 
head-quarters of factory labour—the localities 
where mothers are away from their children 
from sunrise till after nightfall. In London 
the proportion of infant deaths is twenty- 
three per cent. ; in Plymouth, twenty-one per 
cent. ; and in Bath, Shrewsbury, and Reading, 
twenty-one per cent. In these places mothers 
generally attend to their own offspring. A 
vast proportion of the mortality in Man- 
chester is that of children under the age to 
labour in the mills. More than forty-eight 
per cent. of the deaths in Manchester are 
those of sufferers under the age of five years ; 
and more than fifty-five per cent. are under 
the age of ten years; while in the aggre- 
gate of purely rural districts the proportion 
is not more than thirty-three per cent. Dr. 
Charles Bell, in the course of a speech deli- 
vered in Manchester, at a meeting convened 
to consider the propriety of establishing Day 
Nurseries in that town, stated, that “ thirty- 
eight per cent. of poor children died, who 
would not die if they were properly attended 
to.” Mr. Clay’s investigations showed, that, 
out of about eight hundred families of mar- 
ried men employed in the mills of Preston, 
the children living in each family averaged 


PROTECTED CRADLES. 


2°7, dead, 1°6; and that seventy-six out of 
every hundred had died under five years of 
age. Yet this calculation does not give us a full 
conception of the ravages which death makes 
amongst the children of the poor ; inasmuch 
as the investigator declares, that, of the eight 
hundred families he examined, only one hun- 
dred and thirty-three mothers appeared to be 
working. 

We have adduced sufficient evidence, how- 
ever, to prove two important facts ; namely, 
that an extensive system of careless nursing 
and criminal drugging is pursued in the manu- 
facturing towns of England, and that, amongst 
those classes by whom this system is carried 
on, the rate of mortality is thirty-eight per 
cent. higher than amongst those classes where 
children are properly clothed, fed, and cared 
for. Absence of sanatory precautions, in- 
sufficient food, and, in many cases, the nature 
of their employment, increase the rate of mor- 
tality amongst the artisan classes ; but these, 
it would appear, from the mass of authentic 
evidence which lies before us, are influences 
of minor importance when taken in relation 
to the streams of laudanum and aniseed which 
stupify their childhood. Much has been 
lately written on the degeneration of race in 
our manufacturing towns. Many writers 
have placed this physical decline to the 
account of the loom; but it is fair to inter- 
pose the drugs upon which weavers are 
suckled. It is reasonable to attribute the 
stunted forms, the bloodless cheeks, the 
nerveless limbs, which are to be met in the 
great factories of England and France, to the 
forsaken cradle rather than to the labour of 
the workshop. Mr. John Greg Harrison, one 
of the factory medical-inspectors, thus de- 
scribes the effect of the drugging system :— 

“The consequences produced by the system 
of drugging children, are, suffusion of the 
brain, and an extensive train of mesenteric 
and glandular diseases. The child sinks into 
a low torpid state, wastes away to a skeleton 
except the stomach, producing what is known 
as pot-belly. If the children survive this 
treatment, they are often weakly and stunted 
for life. To this drugging system, and to 
defective nursing its certain concomitant, and 
not to any fatal effect inherent in factory 
labour, the great infant mortality of cotton 
towns must be ascribed.” 

Those who regard the rapid increase of the 
population with dismay, and are prone to 
foster any system which tends to diminish 
the great circle of the human family, will 
perhaps be inclined to throw a veil before this 
child-slaughter, and to let the deadly system 
effect an extensive emigration of souls from 
this world ; but to those whose human 
sympathies are quickened at a tale of grievous 
social wrong committed upon helpless child- 
hood, who acknowledge fully the sanctity of 
life—that life is to be cared for before all 
other human considerations—the drugging 
system, of which we have faintly sketched an 
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outline, will appear as an evil and a public 
stigma, to be removed ai any risk or aa 
As it is impossible, in the 
thing s, to remove the mother from the factory, 
the point to which attention must be concen- 
trated, is to the means of providing the safest 
custody for her mut during her absence. | 
The solicitude with which maternal duties 
are discharged, cannot perhaps be hired at 
y cost from a 3 yet, as we shall 
show, a well re system of nursing, 
under scientific and other responsible super- 
vision, may supply all the phy 
of which infancy stands in need. ‘ 
tenderness cannot, perhaps, be guaranteed at 
so much per kiss, 
experienced and well-disposed nurses, under 
of ladie committees, may be 
upon to provide all that is 
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the control 
si ife ly re lied 
positively hecessary 
scious infanc y. 
Some few ago, M. Marbeau, 


years who i: 


known to politic: al students as the author of | 


various works on political economy, was 
employed by the civil authorities of France 
to report on the state of the infant schools of | 
Paris. He pursued his investigations with 
enthusiasm. He saw how well the state pro- 
vided for children from two to six years old ; 
how admirably the primary schools for more 
advanced children worked, and fin: ully the 
national adult abounded, | 


gratuitous classes 


| 
where the poorest—the pauper and the work- | 
man—might acquire sound and invigorating | 


knowledge. 

This admirable machinery struck him, how- 
ever, as being essentially and radically de- 
fective. It provided tor the mental 
of children above two years old; 
was the provision for the first two 
existence? In whose hands were the infants 
of those poor women who were employed from 
home throughout the day ? His investiga 
tions into this matter, ¢ 
infant training that sufticiently accounted for 


¢ 


the large proportion of deaths amongst the | 
He forthwith submitted | 


ehik iren of the poor. 
to the authorities a scheme for the establish- 
ment of (or cribs) in the different 
suburbs of Paris. These institutions were to 
be Day-Nurseries for the children of the poor. 


pe), 
CreECHES 


With the help of a few charitab ly- ~( lisposed | 


individuals, M. Marbeau opened the first 
public eréche, which he describes in his work 
on the subject :—* 

“The superior of the Sceurs de 
provided, near the house of refuge, which is 
under her care, a very humble place, 
which sufficed for our first attempt. This 
place was put at our disposal on the 8th, and 
on the 18th November créche was 
opened. Its furniture of a very 
few chairs, some baby chairs, a crucifix, and a 
framed copy of the rules of the establishment. 
The cost of its fitting up was barely three hun- 


ol our 


consisted 


* We quote the passage as we 
in an interesting pamph! 


a —_ 


find it translated, by a lady, 


et, entitled Day-Nurseries 
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» present state of 


physic val requisites | 
Motherly | 


but a judicious selection of 


to the health of uncon-| 


rrowth 
but where | 

»| 
years ot 


disclosed a system of 


la Sagesse | 


but | 
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(Conducted by 


dred and sixty franes (nea arly fifteen pounds), 
At first there were but eight cradles ; but 
charity soon furnished means sufficient for 
| twe Ive ; and linen was plentifully supplied. 
| “The superintending committee chose two 
nurses amongst the poor women out of work; 
both were mothe ‘rs, and worthy the confidence 
f other mothers. Acree: ib ly to the rules 
laid down, the committee refused to admit 
any other children but those whose mothers 
were poor, well conducted, and who had work 
|at a distance from their own homes, At first 
there were scarcely twelve children, but this 
number was exceeded. When the 
Créche St. Louis d’Antin was opened, there 
was not one single child registered there; a 
week afterwards there were six candidates, 
and a month after that, eighteen. They were 
ob] liged to enl: wge it. The re can be nothing 
more interesting, than the sight of this little 
|créche between two and three o’clock, when 
ithe mothers come and suckle their children 
for the second time in the day ; they seem so 
| pleased to embrace their little ones, to rest 
| from their work, and to bless the institution 
which procures them so many benefits. One 
of them used to pay seventy-five centimes 
(sevenpence-halfpenny) a di 1y—h: alf her own 
earnings—and the child was badly attended 
to; she now only pays twenty (twoper ice), 
| and he as well taken care of as the child of a 
rich man. Another kept her little boy, eight 
years old, from school, to look after the baby, 
and now he is able to attend school regul: uly. 
Another is pleased to tell you that her hus- 
band has become less brutal since she paid 
ten sous less for her child—ten sous day 
make such a difference in a poor family. 
“There is another, who was only confined 
a fortnight ago, suckling her new-born child. 
She is asked how she would have done with- 
out the créche ? 

Ah! Sir, it would have been as it was 
with his poor brother. I sell ap ples, and can 
scarcely earn fifteen sous a day; I could not 
spare fourteen to have him looked after. 
Poor little fellow! he died when he was four- 
teen months old, from want of care. Oh, 8 
my little angel *wouk 1 have been living now, 
if there had been a eréche six months ago !’” 

M. Marbeau’s experiment has been adopted 
in various parts of France and Germany, 
| with uniform success. In Paris these day- 
nurseries open every morning at half-past five, 
and close every evening at half-past eight— 
that they open half-an-hour before the 
time at which work is usually commenced in 
Paris, and close half-an-hour after the time 
at which work generally over for the 
|day. The children are required to be under 
| two years of age, and the offspring of poor 
and well conducted parents. No child 
admitted till it has been vaccinated, or while 
it is ill. This latter cause of exclusion de- 
clares the infancy of the institution. Day- 
nurseries without an infirmary sick ward 
attached to them, can be only a partial boon 
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to the industrious poor. The mother brings 
her child properly wrapt up and provided 
with linen for the day 
appointed hours to suckle it, and fetches it 
before the close of the en in the even- 
ing. The charge paid by the mothers per 
diem for one child is twopence, and threepence 
for two children. The nurses are appointed 
and directed by the lady managers. The room 


is carefully ventilated ; and the diet and other | 


arrangements are under the immediate direc- 
tion of regularly appointed medical men and 
lady inspectors. In most of these nurseries 


there is a mattress in the middle of the chief 


apartment, where the children ean be laid at 
any time with perfect safety. At the present 
time there are about twelve of these useful 
institutions in operation throughout Paris. 
In 1846, when a report on the subject was 
drawn up, there existed nine institutions, the 
number of children in which averaged from 
twenty-five to eighty, at a cost averaging, for 
each infant, from sixty to seventy centimes 
per diem. 

M. 
tated in England, and it is to its extension 
that we desire to draw especial attention. 
Last March, « house was opened in Nassau 


Street, Marylebone, for the reception of in- | 


fants ; and lately a nursery, under the control 
of the parochial authorities, has been estab- 
lished at Kensington. The Nassau Street 
nursery contains two large airy rooms. 
furnished with eight wire- work cradles. 
children admitted must be the offspring 
respectable parents. They must be vaccinated, 
and be between the ages of three months and 
three years. The charge for daily food and 
attendance is thre epence per child, and four- 
pence for two of the same family. 
of the pamphlet entitled “ Day- Nurseries,” 

show very satisfactorily that these ch: rges 
are not sufficient to maintain a self-support- 

ing nursery 
infant. A recent of influential 


an mee ting 


' 
centlemen at Manchester has elucidated in a 


most acceptable manner the subject of Day- 
Nurseries. The Bishop of Manghester very 


—_ sixty-two who lived—lived to be traine d 
to habits of idleness, and to be driven to 
habits of dissipation. * The Bishop also 
supports the views of the authors of “Day- 
Nurseries” on the point that these nurseries 


should not be eleemosynary institutions, but | 


self-supporting establishments, m: sintained by 
the co-operation of the wor king-cl: usses. This 
is a judicious and a wholesome law. Accord- 
ing to the calculation before us, a mother 
might send her child to a “ Day- Nursery,” 

where it would receive every c svomfort, including 
wholesome food and sound medical eare, for 
the weekly charge of half-a-crown,. U nder 
the present drugging system, mothers usually 


PROTECTED CRADLES. 


attends punctually at | 





Marbeau’s experiment has been imi-| 


| marriage. 
affections. 


It is | 
All| 


of 


The authors | 
| place of an ignorant nurse, 


| ant under medical surveillance. 
but that fivepence per diem | 
will suffice for the proper care and feeding of 


of a 
pertinently declared, that “it was not merely | 
the awful per centage—the thirty-eight in | 
every hundred who died—but the infinitely 
ithe human family, 
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pay the washerwomen, to whom they are 
obliged to commit their babes throughout the 
day, from four to five shillings weekly. On 
the score, therefore, of pecuniary economy, no 
less than in disch: arge of that sacred duty 


| which the parent owes to the helpless Sern 


he has brought into the world, the working 
man whose wife is away from home through- 
out the day, is bound to aid, as far as he is 
able, in the immediate establishment of 


| wholesome, well-directed Nurseries. 


The Committee of influential townsmen 
now formed at Manchester to establish such 
Nurseries throughout their great manufac- 
turing city, can do little if they be not 
supported by the workpeople. 

It has been urged, in opposition to the 
establishment of Day-Nurseries, that such 
institutions tend to encourage the con- 


| tracting of imprudent marriages or illicit 


connexions. This view cannot be supported 
by any evidence, nor be proved by the most 
tortuous logic ; on the other hand, experience 
demonstrates that the destruction of infant 
life has the effect of increasing population, 
by lightening the probable obligations of 
Another obiection raised by M. 
Marbeau’s opponents is, that these Nurseries 
will inevitably relax the strength of domestic 
This plea is so groundless that it 
is wonderful to find any voices raised in its 
support. In the first place, the proposed Day- 
Nurseries are not intended to be receptacles 
for the children of mothers who are able to 
take care of their own progeny. They are not 
intended to foster a system of rearing ‘children 
away from home ; no—the object aimed at is 
to provide the best and tenderest nursing for 
children who are inevitably deprived of the 
watchful attendance of a mother. In the 
redolent of lauda- 
a skilful attend- 
Instead of a 
squalid apartment, reeking with all kinds of 
unwholesome and offensive emissions from the 
wash-tub, it is proposed to raise lofty, well- 
ventilated rooms ; and, lastly, it is proposed 
to rock children to sleep in the careful arms 
nurse, rather than by the influence of 
opium and aniseed. To us, these propositions 
savour rather of that enlightened care which 
we are beginning to feel for every grade of 
than of that carelessness, 
in respect of the public morals, which the 
narrow-minded and the bigotted would fain 
attach to them, The atrocious pos at 
present openly pursued towards children, 
must justify the promoters of Day-Nurseries, 
in the opinion of all thinkers, be ‘they on the 
opposition or majority benches of any house 
or assembly. 

Advertisements of the readiness of certain 
Day-Nurseries to receive tenders for the 
supply of “tops and bottoms,” rattles, baby- 
baskets, cradles, and cots, will form a new 
feature in the columns of the morning papers ; 
and it is more than probable that the vicinity 


num, it is proposed to place 
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of one of these establishments would not be 
chosen as the most quiet spot upon earth, by 
any nervous old gentleman, when a round 
dozen of the young inmates were teething. 
It is not difficult to imagine the look of horror 
with which the ghost of Malthus (if such 
things be) will rise to witness the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone for the first Day- 
Nursery. As the advocate of mercenary 
matches, this suppositious spirit will assur- 
edly make some kind of demonstration on the 
occasion. Yet it is hardly necessary to invite 
the ghost, since so many still cling to his 
crotchets, and a few would not even dash the 
cup of poison from an infant’s lips. There 
cannot be many who would leave the cradle 
unguarded,—the hapless babe to die by slow 
degrees. A regard for the future—for the 
generations with which our children will 
work and live—is that to which the advocates 
of these Nurseries direct our particular atten- 
tion. It is a question whether the artisan 
class shall dwindle, in physical stamina and 
in mental capacity, to poor, dwarfed images 
of God, under the laudanum doses of Preston 
and Manchester; or whether, by showing a 


parental solicitude for those children, whose | 


parents are called away to the factory and 
the loom, by affording them, at a fair rate 
of remuneration, the advantages of scien- 
tific treatment and honest care, we will 
endeavour to give them a fair chance of 
becoming strong and intelligent English- 
men. The question of Day-Nurseries—the 
question of Protection for the Cradle—has an 
intrinsic importance which reaches beyond 
the exigencies of the hour; it is one that 
concerns every man, and will interest every 
man who acknowledges that social duty, 
which has never been publicly derided even 
in the darkest passages of the world’s history 
—the duty of the adult to the infant. 


A MEMORY. 


SoMETIMEs in halls of beauty and of love, 
Where many fair and many proud ones be, 
And where the reckless and the thoughtless move, 
I picture thee. 


Thy memory comes to my lone heart enfolden 
In strains of sweetest music ; murmuring low, 
Strange tales of dames and knights in pageants 
olden, 
And courtly show. 


The lonely wind that sighs in murmurs deep 
Round some old ruin dear to love and fame, 
Luring the passer-by to pause and weep, 
Might breathe thy name ! 


I picture thee the spirit of some spot 
Beautifully haunted by an olden spell ; 
Some waving wood, or silver-streaming grot, 

Or perfumed dell, 


Ever retiring in thy simple grace, 
A gentler, dearer presence, never shone 
From mortal figure or from lady’s face, 
Than thy dear one. 
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(Conducted by 


A very rose-bud to the gazer's eye, 
Yet to the sense thou art a blooming flow’r, 
Pouring thy fragrance on the summer sky 
At evening hour. 


Ever in dreams thou com’st. I may not trace 
In waking hours the presence of that spell 
Which holds me bound with such a winning grace. 
—Farewell ! 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


TuHE spot to which the king bent his thought- 
ful steps, was situated at some miles’ distance 
from his village, and was, in fact, on the ex- 
treme borders of the country of the Mokau- 
ries, and not very far from the district to 
which he had banished his son Waipata. 
Not only was the place itself unfrequented, 
but the way to it was among the most lonely 
of the many lonely tracks that abound in this 


country. After some two hours’ journey, 


| you might, in passing across a moist slope of 
|grass and reeds, or an undulating reach of 
|ferns, come suddenly upon the motionless 


body of a Maori bird-catcher, lying upon his 
face, half covered with leaves and green tufts, 
having one hand extended with a piece of 
“odoriferous”” pork, or shark’s flesh, grasped 
in his fingers, to attract the bird—the other 
hand also embedded in the grass, being ready 
to seize the bird directly he had fixed his 
beak and claws in the bait. Or, in walking 
by the borders of a still river, you might see 
a thick mass of broken reeds, drift-wood, 
duck-weed, and decayed bullrush slowly float- 
ing down the stream, which is, in sooth, a 
native fisherman, who lies on his face, with 
his nose and mouth turned sideways now and 
then, for breath, in whose extended hand, a 
similar bait for fish, or bird, is grasped. 
These not very enlivening varieties, with a 
distant view of a party of wild hog-hunters, 
were the only interruptions to the unbroken 
solitudes through which the king wound his 
way. The loveliness of Nature had no voice 
for his ear; or rather he had no ear for 
Nature’s vgice. At every step, he either 
breathed vengeance upon Tedra and Kaite- 
mata, or turned over in his mind his ingenious 
plan for its execution. 

Full of this design of rendering the cavern 
over the boiling springs, to which he was now 
making his way, the efficient means of de- 
struction, Tadnui arrived at the rapids of a 
river, which terminated in a series of cata- 
racts. The gleaming waters shot, wavering 
and heaving along, till they reached the edge 
of the table-land, over which they rushed, 
and fell foaming from rock to rock in their 
descent—here a cataract, green and vivid; 
there, another one, grey and purple—now 
falling gloomy in the shadow of chasms and 
over-hanging ledges——now one level sheet 
below of seething foam, hurrying to utter 
darkness, A narrow, flying-bridge, con- 
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structed by the Maories simply of plaits of 
tough flax-leaves knotted together, and 
fastened to bushes on one side, and to a fallen 
tree-trunk on the other, was the only means 
of crossing the gulf between the two pre- 
cipices, beneath which rushed the succession 
of cataracts on their downward course. 
Trying the strength of this swinging bridge 
with one foot, to see if these flax-leaves were 
yet rotten, and deciding that it was sufficient 
for his weight, the king at once advanced 
upon it, with the light and hasty foot of his 
nation, when his progress was arrested, mid- 
way, by observing something black projecting 
from the rapids above, as they came hurry- 
scurrying onward towards the verge of the 
rocks. He could not take his eyes from this 
black object. It was a human leg of gigantic 
proportions—and nothing more. However 
magnified, he felt it was the leg of Te Pomar, 
the fellow to the one, the chief bone of which he 
now wore hanging to his neck, in form of a 
flute! The leg passed over the verge of the 
precipice, and disappeared. But looking down, 
and straining his eyes towards the onward- 
speeding foam at the bottom of the last of 
the cataracts, he again saw, through the 
mist and spray, the leg sticking upright and 
sailing away into the darkness. 

The frail bridge swayed aslant with the 
bending form of Tadnui, as he gazed after 
the horrid apparition of the leg—some of the 
knots cracked and gave way—and the bridge 
elongated and swayed down in the middle, 
so that the king had a narrow escape in 
hastily scrambling over, and catching the 
long, wiry tohi-toht grass on the other side, 
to secure his safe arrival. These things, 
however, are common to savage life, and he 
walked onward without turning his head; 
but the vision of the other leg of Te Pomar— 
that was not an ordinary occurrence, and the 
king was not a little discomposed by it. 
Witchcraft ! Of course, it was all witch- 
craft ; and Te6ra and Kaitemata should very 
shortly suffer for it. 

Such sights as this are unpleasant, even to 
the strongest mind, and Tadnui, as he sped 
onward, had more than once a_ tingling 
impulse to look behind him, fully expecting 
that he should see the gigantic leg making 
long hops after him, and perhaps with the 
addition of the half of the body belonging to 
that side ; but his proud nature would not 
allow him to manifest any such signs of fear, 
and he accordingly pursued his course till 
he arrived at the entrance of the cavern. 

The rock in which the cavern had been 
scooped, partly by age and decay, and partly 
by the natives, had once been used for some 
of the ceremonies and rites of heathen wor- 
ship. Figures of men in various ugly atti- 
tudes had been carved in the rock; and 
some of them were painted in red and yellow, 
but all of them being destitute of mouths. 
The interior was gloomy ; and on entering the 
inner part of the cave, a hand and arm, all 
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black, appeared to be thrust through some 
hole in the side of the rock. This was not 
really so. The exact shadow of a hand and 
arm had been marked out on the side of the 
cave, and painted black, while the rock 
behind it was painted white, so that it gave 
the appearance, to any one suddenly entering, 
of a hand and arm being thrust through the 
rock, and thus admitting light. At this, the 
king was not at all surprised, having seen 
such things before in various caverns ; he 
was, however, not at all pleased to find on the 
present occasion, that the hand and arm 
strongly reminded him of Te Pomar. As he 
stood looking at it, either the lights and shades 
from without gave it a vibratory appearance, 
or else the arm made a slight wavering 
motion. He stood awhile to contemplate 
this. No further movement took place. It 
lay fixed to the side of the rock. Being 
assured of this, he now proceeded to scrape 
away the rough upper-crust of the pumice 
floor of the cavern with a sharpened stone 
affixed to a handle which he had brought for 
that purpose. After working a short time, 
he distinctly heard the water of the springs 
boiling beneath. 

Tadnui was so rejoiced at this, from the 
speedy end which he now imagined there 
would be to all his troubles, that he paused in 
his labour, and took up the flute, to give a 
little flourish of joy expressive of his final 
triumph, With this intent he applied the 
aperture to his mouth. A strange expression 
passed across his features—and he withdrew 
it. A long black thorn had projected itself 
from the mouth-hole straight into his mouth, 
while a bright green and golden lizard wriggled 
itself out at the other end, and falling on the 
pumice-dust beneath, flashed out of sight. Also 
the thorn slipped back into the flute, and 
could not be got out by knocking or shaking, 
neither could anything like it be seen on 
holding the flute up to the light. 

Now, the lizard is one of the atwas, or minor 
gods of New Zealand, and is accounted sacred. 
“Well,” said the king, after a pause, “the 
atua is on my side, and has come to tell me 
so.” He wilfully chose to overlook the fact 
that the black thorn had come to him, and 
the lizard-god had fied from him. He hada 
certain misgiving as to how the matter stood, 
but he would not permit the warning to have 
a true interpretation in his mind. “The atuas 
are on my side,” exclaimed he, catching up his 
tomahawk, and resuming his work over the 
pumice-floor of the cave with renewed vigour. 

He had not given many blows when he 
became aware of a shadow that wrought up 
and down in the corner of one eye—on the 
side next to the hand and arm. It seemed as 
though the black arm rose and fell at every 
stroke he made. When he looked directly at 
it, and raised his arm, the black arm was 
stationary; when he bent his eyes downwards 
and raised his arm, the black arm undoubtedly 
did the same. He looked up suddenly !— 
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there was the black arm in its place. He| 
went on with his work slowly—and with his | 
eyes turned to the floor of the cave— 
was sure that the black arm rose and fell 
with his. But he could not catch it. 
till he was really sick with vexation and rage 
at the evasive nature of this new distress. 

Tadnui sat himself down among the pumice 
dust, in the middle of the cave, to consider 
this unpleasant phenomenon, 
vented groans at the impossibility of settling 
the question, one way or the other. And as he 
thus sat groaning, and plue ‘king out the hairs 
from his chin, with a pair of mussel-shell 
tweezers, the pumice-crust of the flooring 
cracked all round him, and the next instant 
he fell through, and found himself in a huge 
natural cauldron of boiling water. 

A great quantity of the floor h: aving fallen 
with him, he had most fortunately landed 
upon a sort of protecting seat of pumice and 
sandstone, at no great depth from the surface ; 
and there he sat upon a very novel and un- 
pleasantly hot throne, with water boiling all 
round him in a hissing and bubbling circle. 
A great steam rose up through the chasm 
over-head, and filled the cave. 


Being unable to reach the broken edges of 


the great hole through which he had fallen, 
even if the steam would have permitted him 
to see, Tadnui would have been parboiled on 
his seat before long, had not the steam issuing 
from the mouth of the cavern attracted a 
young hunter to the spot. This was no other 
than his son, W. aipata ; a circumstance very 
fortunate, though not very remarkable, as 
the district to which he had been sent was 
only a few miles distant from the cavern, but 


the fact of his having for his companions Tedra 
jevery effort made by Tadnui to play his flute. 


and Kaitemata, was, no doubt, a very curious 
accident. 
had been followed for several days by a black 
pig who had lost one eye, and would never 


leave her, and this having made her restless | 


in her mind, she had communicated her fears 
to Tedra that some evil spirits were besetting 
the king, whom she had accordingly watched, 


and followed to this place, having persuaded | 
indispensable to every great chief; but among 


the amiable slave-girl to bear her company. 
To the Maori bush-call of “ Xoo-i, Aoo-i ?” 
(“Where are you?”) the half-smothered | 
voice of the king re sponded from his hot | 
vapour-bath below ; and the three, with the | 
help of a cord of twisted fiax-leaves and | 


grass, presently enabled Tadnui to emerge | “To look 


into the upper air. They assisted him to a 
seat on a ledge of rock outside the cavern, 
and here Tedra fanned him with a large fan, 
hastily made of leaves. He sat looking at 
each of them alternately in mute astonish-| 
ment, until his eye became rivetted on the | 
small black pig, that stood with its snout at | 
Kaitemata’s heels ; a grim smile then passed | 
over the king’s features. 
to follow a lady 
a pig with one eye denoted mischief. Directly 
he could speak, he bade them all begone ! 





—and he 


He tried 


He actually 


Previous to this event, Kaitemata | 


For a familiar pig | 
yas no uncommon sight—but | 


[Conducted by 
They immediately obeyed ; and Tadnui re- 
mained sitting with his back against the rock 


|chiefs in New Zealand, who often sit thus to 
meditate and smoke, but are yet more often 
in a state of utter apathy. The latter, how- 
ever, was by no means the present condition 
lof Tadnui; nor can we say the former, if, by 
|meditation, is implied a certain degree of 
|calmness. He sat, the spectacle of a hard 
heart humbled, but not softened. 

After a long time, he arose, and bent his 
course homeward with long strides. If he 
had been humbled, this was over now. As 
he passed across the swinging flax-leaf bridge 
he shook his tomahawk at the water. Onward 
he sped, looking neither to the right nor to 
| the left, his eyes glaring straight before him, 
yet scarcely noting any objects. By the time 
he approac ‘hed his wah, not more boiling were 
the springs he had left than the blood of the 
New Zealand king; and his feelings at his 
late defeat, and equally at the humiliating 
manner of his deliverance, becoming quite un- 
bearable, he caught up the fatal flute, and, 
with inflated cheeks and dilated nostrils, began 
his old tune. 

Among some of the tribes of New Zealand, 
there is attached to the outer fence-work of a 
fortified pah, a war-bell, or a war-horn, the 
latter being known as the putara-putara, or 
pah-trumpet. This is only common to the 


fortified pahs. It is a huge wooden tube of 


seven feet long, carved at the mouth-piece, 
and widening out at the sound-end, which 
emitted a loud, deep, roaring noise, and was 
only used to denote alarm or wi arning of coming 
danger. From the pah-trumpet, then, of his 
village, did all manner of sounds proceed, at 


He stopped. The pah- -trumpet stopped. He 
raised the flute to his mouth, and again 
endeavoured to play it. The pah-trumpet 
resounded with all he intended to play on the 
flute, and in prolonged and terrific tones. 
That the king, in his barbaric way, was a 
valiant-hearted fellow has been sufliciently 
displayed; the utmost bravery is, in fact, 


all his chiefs there was certainly no one 
who possessed the same amount of mental 
courage as Tadnui. In the present instance 
he felt wrought up to a pitch that would have 
enabled him,— 


on that which might appal the devil.” 


He, therefore, att empted to bully his own 
common sense into the notion that the sounds 
|last heard had been, not merely of his own 
making—for in an indirect way this was so— 


but of his own will and intention. “I blew 
with all my might,” ejaculated he. “I wished 
to make the pah- tr umpet echo ; and I will do 
this thing again ! 
Instead of the loud roar ing noise of the war- 
|horn, there was this time the grand death- 
march ofahero,sounding as if beneath the earth, 





for several hours, after the manner of dignified - 
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pear continuing some time allie’ Tadnui had | 
withdrawn the flute from his mouth. It ceased. 

“°Tis good!” said the king, addressing his 
flute, with a haughty, self-willed, purblind, 


patronising air ; “thou hast play ed well this | 


evening !’ 

He immediately received a tremendous kick 
on the shin, as if from some gigantic bony foot 
—but no one was visible. That it was a kick 
from a leg of some kind or other, he had 
reasons for knowing of too acute a kind to 
doubt for a moment. Where was the assail- 
ant? He turned round and round. There 
was nobody—nothing ! 

The king walked, or rather limped, towards 
his house very slowly. He presently met a 
chief. He was about to ask—but suddenly | 
checked himself. The chief began a brief | 
conversation with him on a new method of 
preparing the ground for kumeras (a sort of | 
kidney potato), and then passed on. Not a 
word about see ing anybody with a skeleton 
lee—nor of the pr odigious blowi ing of the pah- 
trumpet, which seemed at the time to shake | 
the whole village. 

The king met another chief, who, on seeing 


| 
him, advanced with an air of more excitement 


than is usual with these dignified rangatiras 


(men of high rank), and Tadnui drew himself | 


The chief | 


up, to hear what he would say. 
informed him that the Australian kangaroos, 
which had been long expected as a present to | 
living on the 
an hour 


him from a powerful chief 
western sea-coast, had arrived only 
ago, and were all in good health, and likely to 


thrive, and give him a capital breed. Nota 
syllable about seeing any apparition with a 
skeleton leg and foot—nor of the roaring 
noise of the vill: uge war-horn. 


Arrived at home, the queen met Tadnui 


beneath the broad red and white verandah of | 


his royal house, where she had been busily 


engaged in preparing him an excellent supper | 


after his hunting excursion, as she had sup- 
posed it. “ Here,” said she, “ are kumeras, 
cooked with slices of deliciously stale shark” 
(only considered eatable when very “ 
“burnt fern-root, and mussels kept hot a long 
while for you. What do you say ? 
more than this. Here are maize-cakes, hinaw 
cakes, bacon, 
moths. What do you say? Still no ‘word, 
Are not these enough for you ?” 

“ Have you nothing else to speak about ?” 
demanded the king, out of all patience. 
' Have you nothing else to tell me ?” 

“T can get you very quickly the heart of a 
fine young nikaw palm-tree,” said the queen, 
in alarm at his manner ; “also some on itter- 
milk and wild turnips. | Oh, I see s the 
kangaroos. Yes—they have a 

Tadnui could endure it no longer, and 
stamped upon the ground. “ Who blew the 
pah-trumpet ?” bellowed he in the poor 
queen’s ear—* and why was it blown ?—tell 
me that!” His other wives, and the women 
and slaves of his household, all came rushing 





gamey’”’), | 
But I have | 


and a leaf-full of roasted ghost- | 
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out to the verandah. “ Tell: me ‘that : ‘” he con- 
| tinued to say, “ te ll me who did it, and why !— 
tell me, all of you !—any one !—somebody !” 

Nobody spoke. They all stood looking at 
each other. Nobody hz ad heard it. 

Inarticulate with the perplexity of his rage, 
Tadnui glared all round at the assembled 
group, —and continued to do so, till gradually 
the sense of being bewitched came upon him, 
and his passion beg: in to subside into a strange 
confusion with himself. What he had seen, 
and heard, and felt, were all very real to him ; 
yet nobody = appeared to have the least 
cognisance of Where were their senses— 
or, what had Saaena to his? As to his 
| having caused the wonderful music of his own 
free will, if he had still wilfully endeavoured 
to persuade himself of that, he, at le vast, knew 
| very well that he had not kicked his own 
| chine, That violent blow came out of the air 
|—out of nothing—but not from nobody. It 
| was of no use to try and conceal his condition 
jfrom himself any longer. He could not 
| harden himself against so many odds, 

From this point, the king’s haughty and 
vindictive spirit began to topple on its bar- 
baric elevation, and he felt most bitterly the 
want of human sympathy and friendly advice. 
He even once thought of opening his mind to 
| the queen ; which he might have done with- 
jout any disgrace, because the estimation in 
which women were held by his people was 
| by no means so low as is common with savage 
tribes ; but this very natural and sensible 
| thought was destroyed by his pride almost as 
soon as it had glanced ac ‘rosshim. He refused 
to see or speak with any one for some days ; 
| he even would not go and look at the kanga- 
roos. Finally he determined to call a council 
of the oldest and wisest chiefs of Mokau, and 
relate to them all that had happened. 

Meanwhile, he retained enough of his 
tyrannical and revengeful fe eling to give 
orders that his son W aipati 1, as he had em- 
| braced Christianity, should instantly leave the 
pah of his fathers, and go and a twell on the 
coast, near the missionary stations ; 
directing, at the same time, that Tedra should 
be taken to a lonely and deserted house, once 
celebrated in accordance with its horrid name, 
viz. kat tangata, or Eat-man House. A supply 
of food and water for a certain period were to 
| be placed within, and the door was then to be 
|fastened, and Tedra left to her fate. As for 
old Kaitemata, he took no steps against 
| her for the present. 

There was no sort of 
that existed between Tedra and Waipata. 
They kad roved away together for several 
| hours every d: Ly while the king was secluded 
lin his moody ‘state at home—a proceeding 
undoubtedly opposed to New Zealand notions 
of propriety ; ; but their circumstances were 
peculiar. The »y were now seated in the depths 
of a great forest at the mossy foot of a lofty 
totara tree, with the foliage of which the flower- 
ing clematis had mingled, and ascending to the 
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very summit, it fell down on all sides in snowy 
chains and garlands. A wreath of the white 
starry blossoms of this odorous creeper were 
bound round the dark tresses of the young girl, 
and fell with them over her shoulders and 
bosom. Around grew the mighty trees indi- | 
genous to the country, having, like the tree | 
beneath which they s sat, their own luxuriant 
foliage enwoven with bright and elegant para- 
sitical plants rising to their very topmost 


- : ‘ | 
crowns and pinn: ules, and often hanging down | 


in beautiful festoons, and gracefully swaying 
wreaths. One old and decayed tree, a gre and- 
sire of the woods, was visible among the 
others ; but even his hoary sides, and broken 
mouldering bark, were clothed with mosses and 
orchids, and his dark hollows were 
with scarlet fungi. Beneath all this there 
was a prodigious undergrowth, among which 
appeared the tree fern, the nikaw palm, the 
wild fuchsia—with its double set of flowers, 
one green and purple, the other purple and 
red, the pollen on the 


and plants, some of yellow-tinted leaves, 
others of the darkest purple-green, almost 
like glossy black ; while here and there lay | 
fallen trunks, some nearly overgrown with | 
grasses and lichens, and others with the ex- 
quisitely-scented horopito, straggling about in | 
clusters of trumpet-shaped blossoms, varying | 
from the deepest crimson to the most delicate 
pinky white. 


great distance by the circling belt of the 
great forest ; but the whole of these hills were 
covered with the wild cabbage in blossom, 
and presented beneath the sun one entire 
surface of shining gold. 

In this equally magnificent and lovely scene 
of nature’s profusion, sat Teor 
discoursing, in accents of love, the leading 


truths of that religion of deep-hearted hu-| 


manity which they had so recently adopted | 
in place of their native creed of ignorance and | 


cruel passions. 

These happy hours, however, were soon to| 
be at an end. Even in this dee »p solitude the | 
emissaries of Tadnui very speedily discovered | 
them, and they were immediately disposed of, 


according to his directions—Waipata being | 
and Tedra fastened up | 


sent to the sea-coast, 
in Eat-man House, with the means of pro- 
longing existence only for a certain time. 

The ds ay appointe “1 for the council of chiefs 


having arrived, Tadnui attired himself in the | 
most imposing manner for the occasion. Over | 


his large, bony shoulders he threw his ample 
war-cloak of dogs’-hair interwoven with flax, 
flung aside, however, in such a manner as 
to display the rich tattooing of his chest and 
limbs, over which all sorts of lines, devices, 

and grotesque figures had been engraved in 
murple and black lines. His close-cropped 
Pack hair was adorned with a bunch of the 
feathers of the saka, or brown parrot, indige- 
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filled | 


anthers of the former | 
being of the most brilliant cobalt blue—shrubs | 


One opening through the foliage | 
admitted a peep beyond, which consisted of a 
series of gentle hills, enclosed again at no| 


and Waipata | 


[Conducted hy 


nous to New Zealand, to which he had added, 
for this important occasion, a blossom of the 
warrator, a large flower of a deep crimson 
colour. Round his neck he wore a mighty 
necklace of boars’-tusks, while his ears were 
adorned with costly specimens of the teeth of 
| the tiger-shark. Those parts of his legs which 
| were nottattooed, he had painted with hokowai., 
a sort of red ochre ; but Tadnui carefully 
avoided all covering or ornament on his feet, 
lest he should in any degree obscure or injure 
the effect of the six toes with which nature 
had especially honoured each foot,—a distine- 
tion, however, enjoyed by two or three other 
great chiefs in New Zealand at that period, 
and also at the present day. 

The most eminent among the Mokaurie 
chiefs assembled as the king “had commanded, 
and retiring to a forest they all seated them- 
selves ina circle and began to smoke. At 
length the king stood up in the midst, and 
began a speech, in which he related the 
wonders and offensive performances of the 
flute, up to the period of the thunder-march 
in the vicinity of the ruined mausoleum. 
Seeing, or fancying he saw, doubts mingled 
with surprise in the grave features of the elder 
chiefs, Tadnui ps aused. A long silence ensued, 

One of the oldest chiefs then proposed that 
the king should immediately play upon the 
flute as “before, that they might be the better 
| able to judge of the effect. 

With this request the king immediately 
complied, and he distinctly heard the grand 
death-march, as before. “There!” said the 
king, with a look of grizzly satisfaction. But 
nobody else had heard it. He played again, 
‘and heard the march. Nobody else he: urd it. 

The chiefs all looked at each other, and then at 
| the king. 

| Tadnui, now getting quite desperate, went 
on with passionate energy and volubility to 
narrate the rest of the events, till he came to 
describe the prodigious sounds that issued 
from the pah-trumpet ; whereupon the chiefs 
began to exchange significant glances with 
each other, and some of them even touched 
their heads and nodded, clearly indicating their 
opinion that the king had gone mad. Secretly 
jas all this was done, Tadnui had, in part, 
| observed it, or rather become conscious of it, 
and snatching up the flute he was about to 
blow with all his strength, in the wild hope 
of producing some terrible result which should, 
at least, compel them to believe his tale, when 
a loud ery of women was heard to issue from 
the pah, followed by the actual blowing of the 
pah-trumpet in signal of alarm. 

| The council was broken up in an instant, 
and Tadnui, with all the chiefs, hurried out of 
At the 


the forest and flew towards the pah. 
outer stockade, beyond the last range of stiles 
and fences with which the king’s pah was for- 
tified, they met the queen and all Tadnui’s 
househol i, together with many boys and : 


score of yelping dogs. The cause of a 
and which the queen and a dozen voices in 
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chorus loudly related at the same instant, so 
that it was impossible to understand it—was 
the sudden breaking loose of all the kanga- 
roos, Who had made their escape, and were 
now in full flight across the country. 

As soon as this intelligence became intel- 
ligible, Tadnui, who was only too glad to break 
up so unsatisfactory and maddening a con- 
ference, formed a hunting-party with several 
chiefs, and set out in pursuit of his property. 
He was reminded of Tedra by the queen, and 
asked whether he intended she should remain 
fastened up to be starved to death in Eat-man 
House ; but he turned a deaf ear to this, and 
making no reply hurried away after his kan- 
garoos. 

It should be understood that kangaroos, 
not being indigenous to New Zealand, the 
arrival of such a present as nine of those 
creatures was an event of considerable im- 
portance, as it was to be hoped that the breed 
might be propagated, and thereby afford an 
admirable addition to the very limited live- 
stock of the country. Valuable, however, as 
these creatures were in the eyes of the king, 
it was not the excitement of their escape that 
rendered him unable to attend to the queen 
when she reminded him of Tedra, but rather 
that he wished her death to happen by a sort 
of indirect process, since he was withheld from 
killing her in an offhand way, in consequence 
of the influence of the flute and all its 
witcheries, 

So away the hunting-party sped, men and 
dogs, after the nine kangaroos, who with their 
long flying leaps were making their way across 
the country,—now secreting themselves in 
forests, now springing forward again in 
terror at the sound of their approaching pur- 
suers,—till, finally, having turned their course 
to the more open spaces of the sandy scrub, 


“GIVE WISELY!” 


unknown male voice growling forth a hoarse 
bass, which was completely overscreeched 
by a remarkably high and thin treble, easily 
recognised by the placid curate as proceeding 
from the well-practised throat of his house- 
keeper, the shrewish Perpetua of a gentle Don 
Abbondio. 

“A pretty business this, Monsieur!” cried 
the dame, when her master appeared, as with 
flashing eyes, and left arm a-kimbo, she pointed 
with the other to a surly-looking man dressed 
in a blouse, who stood in the hall, holding 
a very small box in his hand. “This fellow,” 
she. continued, “is a messenger from the 
diligence, and he wants to get fifteen francs 
as the price of the carriage of that little box 
directed to you, which I’m sure, no matter 
what it contains, can’t be worth half the 
money.” 

“Peace, Nanette,” said her master; and 
taking the box from the man, who, at his 
approach, civilly doffed his hat, he examined 
the direction. 

It was extremely heavy, and bore the stamp 
}of San Francisco, in California, together with 
|his own address. The curate paid the fifteen 
francs, which left him possessed of but a few 
| sous, and dismissed the messenger. 
| He then opened the box, and displayed to 
the astonished eyes of Nanette an ingot of 
| virgin gold, and a slip of paper, on which 
| were written the following words :— 

“To Monsieur the Curate of B. 

“A slight token of eternal gratitude, in 
remembrance of August 28th, 1848. 
“ Cares F i 
“ Formerly serjeant-major in the -—th regi- 
ment ; now a gold-digger in California.” 


On the 28th of August, 1848, the curate 
was, as on the evening in question, returning 





over whose dry clumps and ridges, bushes and | from visiting his poor and sick parishioners. 


shrubs, they could rapidly make way in a 
direct line by leaps, while their pursuers were 
obliged to make all sorts of windings and 
semicircles, they completely distanced them, 
and, for a time, were lost. 


“GIVE WISELY!” 
AN ANECDOTE, 


OnE evening, a short time since, the curate 
of B., a small village in the north of France, 
returned much fatigued to his humble dwell- 


ing. He had been visiting a poor family who 
were suffering from both want and sickness ; 
and the worthy old man, besides administer- 
ing the consolations of religion, had given 
them a few small coins, saved by rigid self- 
denial from his scanty income. He walked 
homewards, leaning on his stick, and thinking, 
with sorrow, how very small were the means 
he possessed of doing good and relieving 
misery. 

As heentered the door, he heard an un- 
wonted clamour of tongues, taking the form 
of a by no means harmonious duet,—an 


Not far from his cottage he saw a young 
|soldier with a haggard countenance and wild 
| bloodshot eyes, hastening towards the bank 
of a deep and rapid river, which ran through 
the fields. The venerable priest stopped him 
and spoke to him kindly. 

At first the young man would not answer, 
and tried to break away from his questioner ; 
but the curate fearing that he meditated 
suicide, would not be repulsed, and at length, 
with much difficulty, succeeded in leading 
him to his house. After some time, softenec 
by the tender kindness of his host, the soldier 
confessed that he had spent in gambling a 
sum of money which had been entrusted to 
him as sergeant-major of his company. This 
avowal was made in words broken by sobs, 
and the culprit repeated several times, “ My 
poor mother! my poor mother! if she only 
ow e 

The curate waited urtil the soldier had 
become more calm, and then addressed him in 
words of reproof and counsel, such as a tender 
father might bestow on an erring son. He 
finished by giving him a bag containing one 
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hundred and thirty francs, the amount of the 
sum unlawfully dissipated. 

“Tt is ne arly all I 
said the old man, “but by the grace of God, 
you will change your hal its, 
diligently, and some day 
return me this money, which indeed belongs 
more to the poor than to me.” 

It would be impossible to deseribe the 
young soldier’s joy and astonishment. He 
pressed convulsively his benefactor’s hand, 
and after a pause, si id : 

“Monsieur, in three 
engagement will be 
mise that, with the 
that time I will work diligently.” So he 
departed, bearing with him the money and 
the blessing of the good man. 

Much to the sorrow 
Nanette, her master inued to wear 
through the ensuing winter, his old thread- 
bare suit, which he had intended to replace 
by warm garments ; and his dinner fre- 
quently consisted < of bread and py maigre. 

“ And all this,” said the dame, “for the 
sake of a worthless stroller, whom we shall 
or see or hear of ¢ Ai ain! i 

“ Nanette,” said her master, with tears in 
his eyes, as he aon ed her the massive ingot, 
whose value was three thousand frances, 

‘never judge hardly ve repentant sinner. 


months my military 
ended. 
assistance of God, from 


and indignation 


cont 


It was the weeping } ala le 2 who poured | 
precious cintment on her 


Master’s feet; it 
was the outlawed Samaritan leper who 
returned to Him thanks. Our poor 
guest has nob ly kept his word. Next winter 
my sick peop le will want neither 


give 


flannel and frieze for our old men and women, 
Nanette ! ” 





“CAPE” SKETCHES. 
A WorD or 
the colony as existing in the ABORIGINAL AND 
NEIGHBOURING Races, will show what kind 
of Eur ypean labourers are most in demand. 
There is perhaps no British colony in whi: th 
so many varieties of the human race are to be 
constantly seen as at the Cape of Good Hope. 
es Kafirs, and Fingoes, 
Negroes, Bojesmans, Bechuanas, Griguas, and 
Malays, are to be seen every "di: ay; and al- 
though the uninitiated Europe an might be 
contented to class them all together as 
“coloured people,” they have each distinctive 
traits of character, colour, language—and in 
fact, almost every sign which marks a nation 
or a race. There is as much difference be- 
tween the personal appearance of a Kafir and 
a Hottentot between the latter and a 
Malay ; and far more than between a German 
and an Italian. Yet the country of the Hot- 
tentots and that of the Kafirs border on each 
other. Of the eight varieties I have men- 
tioned (for I reckon Kafirs and Fingoes as one 
race), seven have perfectly distinct languages. 


as 


possess in the world,” | 


I solemnly pro- | 


of’ 


food nor | 
medicine; and you must lay in plenty of| 


| apes than the 
. | 

you will work } 

, my friend, you will 


| steal,” 





[Conducted by 


] >robab ly the most hideous language in the 
world, and the least articulate, is that of the 
Bojesmans. It is more like the chattering of 
tongueof man. Next to it, and 
only a few degrees better, is the Hottentot, 
It is, however, rarely spoken, or even under- 
stood by the Hottentots themselves, who have 
all learv Dutch English from their 
masters. The Kafir toncue positively 
beautiful, as far as the sound is concerned, 
and is dignified and expressive at the same 
time. Yet the Kafirs themselves are very 
bad linguists ; for although the Fingoes have 
been settled in the colony for the last fifteen 
or twenty years, I never met one who could 
hold a conversation freely in Dutch, and 
scarcely one who even understood a single 
word of English. 

The Hottentots are the principal domestic 
servants (of all descriptions) in the colony— 
especially in the eastern province. They are 


or 


iS 


la most eccentric race—a most extraordinary 


mixture of good and evil qualities. In fact, 
nearly every Hottentot kind of living 
paradox. He is a drunkard and a thief, and 
yet he will practise wonderful abstinence, and 
never reb his master. He will serve you for 
two or three months in sobriety and honesty, 
then he will give you warning, pocket his 
wages, walk off to the nearest canteen, and 
never be sober for a month, or for whatever 
time his money may last. While in your 
service you may intrust him with anything, 
and he will never be tempted to “ pick and 
After he has left you, he will as soon 
appropriate your Wellingtons (if he calls to 
see his successor in office) as wear his own 
untanned shoes. He is a very dirty fellow, 
and will neither clean your room, your boots, 
nor yow knives and ‘forks, unless you are 
eternally driving him to the work ; yet he 
will wash his hands with the utmost care 


IS a 


before he touches the food he is preparing for 
two on the labour resources of 


your dinner ; though he has the greatest 
natural antipathy to the contact of cold water, 
and if he wears any linen at all, never changes 
it till it is worn out and in rags. He is con- 
sequently by no means a pleasant valet, nor 
are the women ¥ “ race by any means agree: 
able as ‘ housemaids. Unless your 
ac nerves are unusually obtuse, it is 
advisable never to go into any room which a 
Hottentot damsel has been putting in order 
for at least half an hour after her departure. 

The Malays generally live by fishing or 
acting as carriers; some of them are men of 
considerable property. They follow the 
Mohammedan religion, are very clean in 
their persons and houses, very temperate and 
very industrious. Indeed, they are by far the 
best and the most civilised of the coloured 
races. Very few of them into service. 
Some in Cape Town act as grooms, and are 
clever in their treatment of horses, and ex- 
cellent riders: The religious festivals of the 
Malays are great sights. These people at the 
Cape by no means deserve the character of 
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treachery and dishonesty generally given them | 
by travellers who have visited Malacca i. 

“The Fingoes make very good herdsmen ; 
and are also employed in landing goods from 
the surf boats in Algoa Bay. They are al 
fine, sturdy race, tempe rate and industrious, 

and extremely parsimonious. The money 

which they save they bury in the earth in| 
some place known only to themselves, and as | 
they often purchase c: attle it is by no means | 
unusual to see them tender in payment some 
hundred or two of shillings and sixpences en-| 
crusted in dirt, having been dug up after, 

probably, two years’ interment. Many of| 
them make a bargain with their masters to 
receive sO Many cows per annum instead of 
money, as this species of property is the 
highest of all in their estimation. And here | 
I may mention a circumstance, probably not 
known to the general reader, and to which 
may be traced the late disastrous Kafir war. 

It is the law among the Katfirs, that each 
man shall purchase his wife from her father, 
by payment of a certain number of head of 
cattle according to the young lady’s rank in 
life. Now it often happened among Katirs, 
as among civilised Europeans, that young men | 
of very small meaus, or of none at all, fell in 
love with young maidens whose papas were 
men of high degree, and turned up their noses 
at poor suitors. The ardent youths thus re- | 
pulsed, felt that something desperate must be | 
done to win their beloved mistresses. There- | 
fore, having no very great respect for the 
distinctions of mewm and tuum, they would 
walk over the boundary into the colony, pick 
out the requisite number of cattle from the 
first herd they saw, drive them to their own 
kraals and then—claim their brides. The} 
colonists, not taking a romantic view of the 
proceeding, called it theft; and one day, | 
catching a lover thus employ ed, he was lod ged | 
in gaol. He was afterwards being conducted | 
by a very small escort of soldiers to a town | 
on the frontier for trial, and was handcuffed 
to a Hottentot prisoner. On the road, a 
large party of armed Kafirs rushed out of the | 
Bush, attacked the guard, chopped off the | 
arm of the Hottentot in order to free their | 
countryman from his «companionship, and 
before the guard could recover from the sur- 
prise of the attack, made their way back into 
the Bush—the Hottentot’s amputated arm 
dangling to the wrist of the liberated Katfir ! 
The Governor of the colony sent to the chief 
into whose territory they were tracked, to 
demand the delivery up of the offenders. 
The chief refused and told the Governor to 
come and fetch them “if he dared.” The 
other chiefs joined in the defiance ; and war, 
of course, became inevitable. 

The other coloured tribes I have mentioned, 
are less numerous within the colony. The 
Hottentot is the most civilised of them all 
(except the Malay); but even he has hitherto 


\farming and domestic operations. 


| out 


| shop- keepers of property 


| inere: ase of the flock each year. 


rism pass through a transition state, which, 
though leading to good in the end, is worse, 
while it lasts, “than the original savage con- 
dition. 


The kind of Evrorkan Lazour required, 
must now be considered. It may easily be 
imagined from the above rough sketch of the 
aboriginal tribes of South Africa, that pend- 
ing their arrival at a state of civiliss ation, the 
Europe an settlers are very badly off in having 
to depend upon their labour and services in 
The an- 
noyance to good housewives in having a set 
of dirty and drunken ser ants, is beyond 
description. Therefore, on the arrival of 


}every shipload of emigrants, (and they are 
|far too few,) there is a perfect rush to the 


beach to offer engagements to the new comers. 
Twenty-five and thirty, or even thirty-six 
pounds a year are freely offered as house- 
maid’s wages to any girl from England, with- 
an inquiry whether she has ever been 
into service before. Unfortunately these girls 
have frequently been spoilt on the voyage by 
| the idleness in which their days have been 
| Spe nt; besides being none the better for 
“Jack’s” society, who, 
| fellow in his way, is by no means 


though an excellent 
“the house- 


|maid’s best companion.” 


Farm servants are in great request. A 
shepherd will get from fifty to seventy pounds 
a year, a house to live in, and excellent rations 
for himself and family, however numerous, 
Few are the sheep-farmers fortunate enough 
to possess a good English or Scotch she ~pherd, 

Very superior shepherds — men of some 
education—may become large sheep-owners 
themselves in time, thus :—Merchants and 
have generally 
}farms in the country, which they cannot of 

course attend to themselves. They are glad, 
| therefore, to select a competent person, one 
thoroughly acquainted with sheep, with a 


} . 
good knowledge of the country, and able to 


speak Dutch, to take charge of their farm, 
receiving as a remunel ration one third of the 
Dutch is 
indispensable, because half your neighbours 
and three-fourths of your servants speak no 
other language. It is easily acquired—espe- 
cially by “Scotchmen, who declare that it is 

‘mickle like their ain bonnie tongue.” 

The lowest rate of wages paid to any 
| journeyman artisan is five shillings per diem. 
Sawyers, carpenters, bricklayers and smiths, 
earn much more. Plumbers and glaziers are 
in great request. If you are unfortunate 
enough to break a pane of glass, you may 
fr equently have to wait a week or ten days 
before the glazier can find time to come and 
mend it. When I was in Port Elizabeth, 
there was but a solitary glazier there (ina 
town of three thousand inhabitants), and if 
sent for, he would probably reply with great 





earnt more of the vices than the virtues of 
civilisation. Nations emerging from barba- 


dignity ‘and composure, 
“Mr. C.’s compliments, and some day next 
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week he will see what he can do for you!” 
Mr. C. was very fond of cricket and Cape 
smoke. 

One of the first things that strikes a newly- 
arrived settler in a colony is the position of 
“labour,”—exactly the reverse of what he 
has seen it at home. Here labour goes begging ; 
in the colonies, it is the employers who are the 
petitioners. Ihave known a lady walk about 
the whole day, calling at Hottentot huts, and 
offering bribes to any dirty wench she might 
find there, to come and be her servant, and all 
without success. Yet the lady was con- 
sidered the most popular mistress in the town. 
I have turned out in a new shooting-coat, and 
been immediately assailed with the question, 
“Who made it?” “S——,” I have replied. 
“ Oh, do you think he will make me one just 
now? Are you in favour with him? If so, 
put in a word for me,” &ec.; though my ques- 
tioners were perfectly ready with their money 
to pay for the coat, if the tailor would only 
“be kind enough” to make it. A watch- 
maker once kept my watch three months, 
though he only had to put a new glass in it! 
He was very fond of hunting and horse- 
racing. 

I have a great respect for “the rights of 
labour,” and I think a day’s work deserves 
a day’s pay ; but when the supply of work so 
far exceeds that of workmen, the employer 
stands in a very uncomfortable position, while 
idle fellows, by only working an occasional 


hour or two at their craft, get very decent 


livelihoods. The cricketing glazier and the 
horse-racing watchmaker were prosperous 
men. 


Tue Serriers formerly had a mutual dis- 
trust and dislike of each other. The English 
and Dutch settlers were ever indulging in a 
rancorous domestic warfare; but that is 
rapidly disappearing and intermarriages are 
frequent. The only‘subject on which any 
feud is at present likely to be raised is the 
Church. Any attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment to make the Church of England an 
Establishment in the colony will be met with 
the most violent and rancorous opposition 
from the Dutch colonists. It is not their 
Church, and they were owners of the soil and 
rulers of the land, before the English set foot 
in South Africa. 

The Dutch are a very liberal and hospi- 
table set of people at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In Cape Town many of them are merchants 
of the highest standing and consideration. 
In other parts of the colony they are princi- 
pally “boers,’—that being the Dutch word 
for “farmer.” In England we attach some- 
thing reproachful to the word “ boor,” which 
the persons it designates do not deserve. The 
Dutch colonists are seldom engaged in trade. 
They are most frugal people, and generally 
prosperous ; but they are certainly uneducated, 
and severely “non-progressionists.” They use 
the same plough as their ancestors used eighty 
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years ago, though it is the most lumbering 


machine ever beheld, and takes twelve oxen 
to draw it. They shear their sheep with the 
wool all dirty on their backs, though every 
Englishman washes his most carefully, and, 
consequently, gets a much higher price for his 
wool. They reject steam-mills and every 
other improved contrivance for grinding their 
corn, and still adhere to the primitive method 
of pounding it with a kind of pestle and 
mortar. A flail is unknown among them,— 
the corn is trodden out by horses or oxen, as 
described, or alluded to, in the Laws of Moses; 
thus entirely spoiling the straw. 

In person, the Dutch boers are the finest 
men in the Colony. I have constantly seen 
them from six feet two to six feet six inches 
high ; broad and muscular in proportion. 
Their strength is gigantic, and though a very 
peaceably disposed set of men, they evidently 
entertain a compassionate contempt for any 
diminutive “Englander.” Their admiration 
of feats of daring, activity, and strength, is 
unbounded. Such a man as Mr. Gordon 
Cumming would be welcomed with open arms, 
and begged to stay for any length of time at 
the poorest Dutch boer’s hut in the Cape 
Colony. They marry young, and have gene- 
rally very large families. To the second and 
third generation they live at the same home- 
stead, building an additional hut for each 
newly-wedded couple. As many of them live 
to a great age, it is no uncommon thing to see 


}a grandfather and grandmother of ninety, 


surrounded by half-a-dozen sons, having in 
their turn, each one, another half-dozen grown 
up children. They area very religious people, 
and observe the sabbath with the greatest 
decorum, however far they may be situated 
from church or chapel. And indeed it isa 
sight calculated to impress the beholder with 
the most pleasurable and enduring emotions, 
to see assembled in the large room of the 
principal dwelling in a Dutch homestead, a 
whole family, numbering perhaps forty or 
fifty, from the grey-headed grandsire to the 
flaxen-locked infant, listening with devout 
attention to the hallowed words of the sacred 
book, and joining in prayer and praise to the 
Great Father of the whole human family. 

Four times a year the sacrament is ad- 
ministered in every Dutch church in the 
colony. And then, from far and wide, the 
waggons pour into the towns, bringing 
families who have travelled even one hundred 
and fifty miles to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
New Year’s Day is always one of these occa- 
sions, and indeed it is a general holiday 
throughout the land, and is the most sacred 
day in the Dutch Calendar. A_ stranger 
would imagine that some féte or great enter- 
tainment, some fair or festival, had drawn to- 
gether the crowds of young and old assembled 
in the towns on this day. Little would he 
imagine that they had been summoned there 
only by the recollection of the divine words, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” 











